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The year following the beginning of the European war, 
a census of college women was undertaken by the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, in co-operation with eight col- 
leges for women, Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Wells, and one 
co-educational university, Cornell. The entrance of the 
United States into the war in 1917 gives added significance 
to the facts which are now set forth. A national consciousness 
has been created which values as the country’s chief asset the 
vocational abilities of men and women. Especially has it 
brought a new appraisal of women’s work since the drafting of 
men for military service will probably necessitate the recruiting 
of women for many tasks to which they have hitherto been 
grudgingly admitted, or for which they have shown little in- 
clination. 

The census was projected as an analysis of the present 
status of college women and not as a preparation for war serv- 
ice. The facts deserve consideration for their permanent signifi- 
cance in the normal times before the battles of Europe changed 
the face of the earth. But they are the facts also about a large 
group of women who are now part of a nation at war. Hence 
they have a value as a contribution to an appraisal of resources 
in time of stress. Five years from now a similar study of the 
same group may be made, which will depend for its value upon 
comparison with this census of 1915. No more significant date 
could have been chosen to give historical value to the inquiry. 
Unless all signs fail, the status of women will be radically 
changed by the conditions which war creates. This report then 
is presented as a prelude to the story of the effects of the 
world-wide revelution en the work of women. 

Befere the eensus was taken, each cellege had eecured facts 
mere er less regularly about its graduates, but the lack ef 
uniformity made a comprehensive study of the returns impossi- 
ble. Hence no one knew authoritatively such important facts 
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as the proportion of college women who are “gainfully em- 
ployed” after graduation, or the choice of occupation, and the 
possible changes since the early days when girls first began to 
go to college; or the proportion of college women who marry 
and the number of children in their families. In the absence 
of data, theorists have been busy with our reputations, accus- 
ing us of too little marrying and too few children, or reflecting 
without information on the changes in our traditional occupa- 
tions. 

To supply information for ourselves, and for our friends and 
critics the nine colleges which joined in this study adopted the 
simple device of using the same record card for the collection 
of the customary data for alumnae registers. These cards were 
tabulated under the direction of the central committee, thus 
giving for the first time uniform data about the alumnae of 
several representative colleges. 

Judged by the number of records secured, the census was 
extraordinarily successful. Table 1 shows the proportion of 
graduates of each college who responded to our request for 
facts. 


TABLE 1—GRADUATES OF THE NINE CO-OPERATING COLLEGES 
THROUGH 1914 AND NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF REC- 
ORDS SECURED FOR EACH COLLEGE 








Per cent of 
College Total Total living Records living graduates 
graduates graduates returned returning 
records 

Barnard 1,377 1,346 1,267 94.1 
Bryn Mawr 1,335 1,298 971 74.8 
Cornell 1,811 1,718 782 45.5 
Mt. Holyoke 2,471 2,404 1,895 78.8 
Radcliffe 1,423 1,392 1,188 85.3 
Smith 5,962 5,779 3,605 62.4 
Vassar 4,563 4,269 2,363 55.4 
Wellesley 5,036 4,864 4,256 87.5 
Wells 525 $12 412 80.5 
Total 24,503 23,582 16,739 71.0 





Of the 24,503 women who had graduated from these col- 
leges by the close of the academic year 1914, the number living 
was 23,582, and of these 16,739, or 71 per cent were included in 
the census. Barnard led with 94.1 per cent of its graduates 
returning records. The lowest proportion returned was for 
Cornell. This was probably due to the fact that the alumnae 


*We gratefully acknowledge the efficient help of the Investigation 


Committee of the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations under the 
chairmanship of Miss Elizabeth Allen, and the assistance secured also, 
at various stages of the study, from Dr. Leonard P. Ayres and Mr. 
Earle Clark of the Russell Sage Foundation, and Professor Robert E. 
Chaddock of Columbia University. The statistical work has been 
ably handled by Miss Marguerite L. Allen and Miss Henriette R. 
Walter. 
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of Cornell had not yet formed the habit of making regular 
reports for the college bulletin. Even this minimum percentage 
of 45.5, however, was much higher than is usual in an investi- 
gation based on a questionnaire. With so large a proportion 
recorded we may safely say that the data give the true story 
about the graduates of these colleges. 


The Occupations of College Graduates 


The first suggestion for the census came from the Commit- 
tee on Vocational Opportunities of the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae, because the committee realized that as a basis 
for intensive inquiries it was desirable to know the proportion 
of college women in different occupational groups. No one had 
these facts, and it was not possible to secure them satisfactorily 
from the alumnae registers, since the description of occupa- 
tions was so often vague. Therefore, the center of interest in 
this inquiry was the information about occupations, and much 
careful study was given, first, to the best form for the schedule, 
and then to the method of classifying and tabulating the voca- 
tional facts. It was finally decided to divide the records for 
each class in each college into four groups, as follows: 

I. Those who have been teachers at any time since gradua- 
tion, and who have never been employed in any other occupa- 
tion. 

II. Those who have never been teachers, but who have 
been employed in other occupations at any time since gradua- 
tion. 

III. Those who have included both teaching and other 
occupations in their careers. 

IV. Those who have never been employed in any gainful 
occupation. 

For each of these groups in each class in each college the 
facts on the card were tabulated on a printed schedule. This 
form of tabulation was adopted because the statistical work 
was not all done in one office, and it was necessary to have a 
uniform scheme of classification.* After the information for 
these groups was recorded, the cards for all graduates employed 
at the date of the investigation or within the preceding year, 
in occupations other than teaching were collected in New York 
from all the nine colleges, and a special tabulation made of 
them. 

Tables 2 and 3 show the proportion of graduates from 
each college who have ever been gainfully employed, and 
whether they have been in teaching or in other occupations. 

The large majority of graduates of women’s colleges join 
the group of those counted in the United States census as 


* Three colleges, Barnard, Mt. Holyoke, and Wellesley, had the 
statistical work done in their own offices, while the records of the 
remaining six were tabulated by a statistician working in New York 
under the direction of the committee. 
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TABLE 2—GRADUATES WHO HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED IN TEACHING 
ONLY, IN OTHER OCCUPATIONS, IN BOTH TEACHING AND OTHER 
OCCUPATIONS, AND GRADUATES NEVER GAINFULLY EM- 

PLOYED, BY COLLEGES 


Graduates who have been employed in 


























Gainful occupations — 
Graduates oa 
College reporting Both Total occupations 
Teaching | Other | teaching |—————————— 
only occupa- | and other —— Per cent Per cent 
tions occupa- _ ofall | Number] of all 
tions graduates graduates 
Barnard 1,267 591 164 191 946, 74.7 321 25.3 
Bryn Mawr 971 375 121 117 613) 63.1 358 36.9 
Cornell 782 503 92 59 654, 83.6 128 16.4 
Mt. Holyoke 1,895 1,213 192 252 1,657| 87.4 238 12.6 
Radcliffe 1,188 664 159 139 962) 81.0 226 19.0 
Smith 3,605 1,441 425 383 2,249} 62.4) 1,356 37.6 
Vassar 2,363 891 286 236 1,413) 59.8 950 40.2 
Wellesley 4,256 2,029 440 489 2,958} 69.5) 1,298 30.5 
Wells 412 142 45 24 211 51.2 201 48.8 
Total 16,739 7,849 1,924 1,890 11,663) 69.7) 5,076 30.3 


TABLE 3—GRADUATES EMPLOYED AT ANY TIME IN TEACHING 
AND IN OCCUPATIONS OTHER THAN TEACHING, BY COLLEGES 


Graduates employed at any time in 























Col # Gradustes Teaching Other occupations 
ollege es ee ae ee eee 
Per cent | Per cent of Per cent |Per cent of 
ee ee eee 
graduates | employed graduates] employed 
Barnard 1,267 946 782 61.7 82.7 355 28.0 37.5 
Bryn Mawr 971 613 492 50.7 80.3 238 24.5 38.8 
Cornell 782 654 562 71.9 85.9 151 19.3 23.1 
Mt. Holyoke | 1,895 1,657 1,465 viem 88.4 444 23.4 26.8 
Radcliffe 1,188 962 803 67.6 83.5 298 25.1 31.0 
Smith 3,605 2,249 1,824 50.6 81.1 808 22.4 35.9 
Vassar 2,363 1,413 1,127 47.7 79.8 522 22.1 36.9 
Wellesley 4,256 2,958 2,518 59.2 85.1 929 21.8 31.4 
Wells 412 211 166 40.3 78.7 69 16.7 32.7 
Total 16,739} 11,663 9,739 58.2 83.5| 3,814 22.8 32.7 


“gainfully employed.” ‘The proportion in gainful employment, 
according to this census of college women is as high as 69.7 
per cent. The differences in different colleges age noteworthy, 
from 51.2 per cent for Wells to 87.4 per cent for Mt. Holyoke 
and 83.6 per cent for Cornell. The proportion of graduates who 
have been teachers is very large, 582 per cent, including those 
who have been teachers only and those who have also had 
other occupations. The proportion who have pioneered in 
other occupations, away from the college woman's traditional 
vocation of teaching, is 22.8 per cent.* 


* Table 3. 
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The colleges differ markedly in the proportions of their 
graduates who have been teachers. Mt. Holyoke leads with 
77.3 per cent, with Wells at the other extreme with but 40.3 
per cent.* 

The colleges differ also in the tendency of their graduates 
to take up work other than teaching. Of those who have had 
occupations, the largest percentage outside the teaching pro- 
fession is recorded for Bryn Mawr, 39 per cent, and the lowest 
for Cornell, 23.1 per cent. For all colleges combined, the per- 
centage of the gainfully employed who have at any time been 
teachers is 83.5 per cent, and the proportion who have been in 
other occupations is 32.7 per cent. Some graduates are in both 
groups.* 

It is the general impression of college women that recent 
graduates have a wider choice of vocations than was possible 
when the colleges first opened their doors to women forty or 
fifty years ago. The census figures are interesting, therefore, 
as statistical confirmation of this impression. Table 4 shows 
the proportion outside the ranks of teachers among all the 
graduating classes of the colleges. 


TABLE 4—GRADUATES EMPLOYED IN TEACHING ONLY COMPARED 
WITH GRADUATES EMPLOYED AT ANY TIME IN OTHER OCCU- 
CUPATIONS, BY CLASSES 





% Graduates gainfully employed at any time 
2 See ee ee 
Class 3 : Total Teaching only Other occupations 
g Per cent Per cent 
oe Number of total Number of total 
Prior to 1880* 190 121 81 66.9 40 33.1 
1880 to 1890 821 608 441 72.5 167 27.5 
1890 to 1900 3,178 2,342 1,659 70.8 683 29.2 
1900 to 1910 7,531 5,289 3,504 66.3 1,785 33.7 
1910 to 1915 5,019 3,303 2,164 65.5 1,139 34.5 
Total 16,739 11,663 7,849 67.3 3,814 32.7 


*Includes classes from 1873 on for Cornell, from 1879 for Smith and Wellesley, 
from 1867 for Vassar, from 1876 for Wells. The first graduating class for Bar- 
nard was 1893, for Bryn Mawr 1889, for Mt. Holyoke (as a college) 1893, and 
for Radcliffe 1883. 


With the exception of those graduating prior to 1880, 
whose numbers are too small for conclusions, the percentage of 
those in occupations other than teaching shows a steady in- 
crease up to 1915. Of those in gainful vocations, who grad- 
uated from 1880 to 1890, the proportion who had at any time 
been in occupations other than teaching was 27.5 per cent, 
increasing to 29.2 per cent for classes graduating from 1890 to 
1900, while in the most recent group, of those graduating from 
1910 to 1915, the percentage is 34.5. This was a negligible 


*Table 3 
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advance over the period from 1900 to 1910, when the propor- 
tion was 33.7. 

The year 1910 marked the beginning of the organization of 
vocation bureaus to find positions for college women in work 
other than teaching. In that year the Appointment Bureau of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union in Boston be- 
gan its work for college graduates. In 1911 the Intercollegiate 
Bureau of Occupations was organized in New York, the first to be 
launched as an independent agency, managed and supported chiefly 
by college women. The movement spread, so that now similar 
bureaus exist in a number of other cities, while several of the 
women’s colleges have enlarged the scope of their employment 
offices and now do not emphasize teaching so exclusively as in 
former days. The very slight change in the proportion in 
occupations other than teaching since 1910 as compared with 
the decade between 1900 and 1910 shows that these bureaus 
have not yet had time to make their influence felt. Neverthe- 
less, the increase as compared with the period prior to 1900 
shows that their organization was timely, that they have begun 
work at a period when the graduates of women’s colleges are 
showing a marked tendency to be more independent in their 
choice of occupations. How much this tendency will be ac- 
centuated by the war cannot be shown statistically until our 
census of 1920. It is clear, however, that the war with its 
varied demands for the employment of women, comes at a 
time when the college graduates of the country have already 
experimented in a wide range of activities and that in many 
pursuits hitherto not open to them they have proved their 
capacity. 

The best basis for discussion of the wider choice of voca- 
tions is to be found, not in the preceding tables which are 
based on the entire careers of college graduates, but rather in 
the statistics of present occupations. By no means all of those 
recorded as employed at any time since graduation were at 
work at the date of the census or within a year of it. A 
separate tabulation was made of those employed at the date 
of the investigation. Table 5 shows the results. 

Of the graduates reporting, 7,152 or 42.7 per cent were at 
work at the time of the census, 30 per cent in teaching and 12.7 
per cent in other occupations. Of those at work, 70.3 per cent 
were teachers and 29.7 per cent were in other occupations. The 
proportion of teachers was highest for Cornell and lowest for 
Smith, so that in reverse order, of course, Smith led in the pro- 
portion employed in occupations other than teaching, with 36.9 
per cent in that group. Of all the graduates reporting, the per- 
centage employed at the time of the census was lowest for 
Vassar, 31.8 per cent, and highest for Mt. Holyoke, 57.7 per cent. 

Such marked differences between colleges as are shown here 
and in preceding tables are surprising and not easy to explain. 
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TABLE 5—OCCUPATION OF GRADUATES AT TIME OF TAKING THE 
CENSUS, BY COLLEGES 


Graduates employed at time of census 


@ vo 
= § Teaching Other occupations Total 
College = = Sf 
38 Percent Percent Per cent 
O © | Number | of em- | Number | of em- | Number /of total re- 
ployed ployed porting 
Barnard 1,267 502 73.0 186 27.0 688 54.3 
Bryn Mawr 971 280 69.7 122 30.3 402 41.4 
Cornell 782 318 78.1 89 21.9 407 52.0 
Mt. Holyoke} 1,895 833 76.1 261 23.9 1,094 57.7 
Radcliffe 1,188 468 72.7 176 27.3 644 54.2 
Smith 3,605 843 63.1 493 36.9 1,336 37.1 
Vassar 2,363 484 64.4 267 35.6 751 31.8 
Wellesley 4,256 1,210 71.4 485 28.6 1,695 39.8 
Wells 412 89 65.9 46 34.1 135 32.8 
Total 16,739 5,027* 70.3 2,125* 29.7 7,132" 42.7 





*In addition to this number, 7 graduates were employed in both teaching 
and another occupation at the time the census was taken. 


One factor is the difference in age of the colleges.* Mt. Holyoke 
as a college, and Barnard, for instance, are younger than Vassar 
or Smith, and their larger proportion of recent graduates would 
make the percentage of those at work also higher. Among 
the older graduates are many who have been employed in the 
past but no longer have positions. In Tables 2, 3, and 4, 
however, where the employment at any time since graduation 
is recorded, the age of the college and the consequent percent- 
age of young graduates is not a factor. 

Possibly there are differences also in the economic status 
of the families represented in the different colleges, and this 
would account for a larger percentage of wage-earners in col- 
leges having more girls obliged by family circumstances to 
support themselves, although no statistical evidence can be 
shown on this point. 

Interest centers today in the possibility of a wider selec- 
tion of vocation than was indicated in the prevalent choice of 
teaching in the early days, and which indeed still persists as 
the large percentage of teachers, 70.3 per cent, among the gain- 
fully employed showed in 1915. For this reason the facts 
about the 2,223 at work then* in occupations other than teach- 
ing are given in some detail. The following list shows the 


*See Appendix, list showing first class included in the census in 
each college, p. 588. 


*This figure represents the graduates who have been employed 
within the year preceding the taking of the census, and is the num- 
ber tabulated in the detailed occupational tables which follow. The 
2,125 graduates in other occupations in Table 5 represent those actu- 
ally employed at the time of filling out the record card. This explains 
the difference between the two numbers. 
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fields of work and their subdivisions, with the number recorded 


in each group. 


LIST OF OCCUPATIONS OTHER THAN TEACHING IN 
WHICH COLLEGE WOMEN WERE EMPLOYED IN 1915 


TOTAL REPORTING 


OccuPATION* EACH OCCUPATION 
i a ein 471 
Charity Organization and Work with Families....... 114 
cnc aa base adaee ex saeaemeeeemweweuss 59 
eh ras 1 
, cnccncousaeedeeeennnssseeenncesooere 42 
Ree ala 5 saraiegtg alia eS oa. aeavalerare aeons 12 
i al ee ein ee Dah 45 
ee ee ne carat 11 
ah eel aid oes tail erie las hetero digck 3 
ei eee niaebeeahianeee 31 
Ln pbk cndesinnehneneeiaekenedareuns 14 
a 14 
Correction and Treatment of Delinquency............ 33 
NS 60 ocr eo ah cialine Se ae eee maaan 28 
NE ia a egiie dh ga ene Neaeaemban 4 
EEE TR AS EE En eer etree reget Pere ate 1 
eal anal rc CAS ig cae al ee Val Oa aol 67 
I eos og ioe as in trie oki mia atarcieee wee nen ap nepal 26 
NN cae deo hea gaa la kext ea hecele gigi haat alent dG mani 7 
Lic: ceedtepegcbnteseeebeesaeabeetods 31 
IS Cs a a i i Dae are cee el har eat 3 
Cit abated nie bhadangetenesennaeeeabieks 3 
asd ot fe onl eed te cas ie wise naine a Ga eieis oe 3 
Industrial and Vocational Work ...............-2000. 86 
Ee eR eae ced aaa ae a Aaa Ween 46 
Research and field investigation.................... 20 
Welfare work in stores and factories.............. 13 
DE Sitccnssiathkeen ckeeheeshetieedesensdeees 3 
i a a ae ai a Sie cs ai a ake arte caivae 4 
Recreational and Club Work (other than Settlement) .. 17 
eo i Os retell eee aad anc 17 
oe ccin igh aid rie Rie aw Aare meideaielae nie 2 
I nga ened o eedbecasgreanearsasaw 67 
a ar arte eats, tel toa cola alah pigia Mtdedn Giieldia ei 41 
RN Osan ies Aa goin ae ee ciel e ah 26 
a a ea ai se a 15 
a a in ee ha ean 15 
I ia eae sani ca ale ard cin lein is axial 4 
I iii tnk ac dened alps kane eeaane eeaant 4 
TT ee di eet ebb eeaded ee Sbbeleth 293 
A gear Ee vin wit dain Valor arAlaw Kwa eene man 260 
CE tc iciniinkeninttenshenehannhendannne x 14 
I hc 5 aga caialb mw Riachw areca oueisinamc a eoueae ie 12 
Eg aaa eid tine cep ates <i aterereiarah ee onki@ i acdeigrbi sao - 
Dt tient chee npbheksedeedanadtvadsensthebenns 18 
I 52 Ace sie ae a ail a poakite! obi are iis 9 
a a Ca ce kad cease icles g Stain ge 9 
a a al 14 
ae alain 3 
ak 11 





example, scientific work for the ne is listed under both government 


service and scientific pursuits. Tetal number thus duplicated is 83. 








* The italics indicate numbers recorded in more than one field. For 
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ED: ciccccncdondavheceussesendsecsvosenés 
ecru wn rddk annie saa Sk awe hind AS SE 
Clerical 

I oh ee ig as ata he a ale ids ah acca 
Executive 
aa cai te BAe a ee ae 

aca all ee ee ee Naas era 
oe go ee nn ied estas aaa 
Clerical 

Publishing 
IN eos cand casts wings Wate a aaa Cae ig 
io te aus aid gi argtetnn ae Nis BREA WER eae 

CE iiss ccbenesennnd ebeenorented 

II iin o nssddnsndesaecansawnssuesetaeeesene 
Executive 
I a Deceit ea neice alae 

Not Specified 

LITERARY Work 

RELIcIous Work 
SE 5055 cues wiedeu sa one aePeeanbaseeaeeped eee 
i ciGu iho cured iugwe been ewh anes sadn ane eas 

Epucation (Administrative) 
Executive 
I oe os ta eale cae ae ee am ead ee eae 

I Eo. ne ot enbtené ebb enecenbedesueee 

PROFESSIONAL Pursuits 

Architecture 

Engineering 

RE Ne ar oes on Sec odd eo ge ok a bens oe a 

nna te ae ale heen a elas ala cae anes 
Non-Social Service 
EE ite tse ei he eee dna ka@Eeus aes 
Religious (Medical Missionary).................. 

Ministry 

SEE diand ie Regadn ge habebent shawna badhhe abet 
Non-Social Service 
Social Service* 

ERS LE REL eee ern ie 

GOVERNMENT SERVICE 

RE aia oie ida i ae Shel miata a 

Inspectional and Investigating* (see also Social Service) 

Scientific* 

RE tees ets ig ich ae el ole ia i ee a 

ScientiFIc Pursuits 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology 

DEY ths cuccgun dite shdieaehekendcbenakene denaeaee 

Chemistry 

Psychology 

Other 


Ce 


eee eee eee eee eee tee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ee 
Cee eee ee eee eee HEHEHE HEHE HOHE HEHEHE HEE 


ee 


ee 
Cee eee eee eee eee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ee 


re 


Ce 


Cee eee eee eee eee eH EHH Oe 


ee ee) 


ee 


Ce ee | 


re | 
Ce 


CPR O EEE H EEE EE 
Ce ee 
ee 
COORD 


COREE EEE EEE EE EEO HEEH HEHEHE HEHEHE Ee 


I nocd edapeeedinns bad peeks 
i (in od si cceebaeeeeeaenineameweesal sein 
DE. pn cn ae RE b arte ase ss ea ee Wen hewsteee Nea 
AGRICULTURE 


ee ee ee 


53 


37 


Br 


162 


PNea 


Se 


i | 


11 
10 


565 


203 
195 


170 


162 
149 


85 


47 


32 
21 
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EE ae PTE Te ER See eee Ee 16 

SY 22 i 0a aha chit zu cl Sdn wll tenon 27 
gE a a dc aks I ee a Ss es ne 23 
I ete Pk I el ahaa katara ca lecce ghd A ieat ie aah 4 

NP chs lores cist cu tehgig big esmtah esansistar evan nalecn olsen 4 


Perhaps the most striking characteristic of the list is the 
variety of callings represented.* It cannot be said any longer 
that college women are limited to teaching. Social service is a 
new competitor claiming the largest single group, 471, with 
library work second, 293, and business third, 260. The sub- 
divisions indicate roughly the type of work, so that it is possi- 
ble, for example, to determine how many of the business women 
were in clerical positions and how many were in executive or 
professional work. The word professional in this connection 
signifies that the type of work is distinctively that of the voca- 
tion designated, and not merely a tool used with little change in 
other occupations. Thus the woman who writes advertisements 
is considered as holding a professional position in avertising, 
while her stenographer is in a clerical position. Of the 260 
women in business, 116 were shouldering executive or pro- 
fessional responsibility. 

The sub-divisions of the social service group show how 
varied are the tasks included in that vocation. Settlement work 
made its appeal several years ago, and college women may be 
said to have been pioneers in its development, but charity orga- 
nization and work with families claim an even larger number 
now. College women are also finding opportunities in child 
welfare, civic improvement, the treatment of delinquency, in 
public health work, in movements for the improvement of 
housing conditions, in raising standards in industry and in 
vocational work, in recreation and club work, in rural social 
work, and in propaganda and publicity as part of the task of 
educating public opinion regarding social conditions. 

The older professions have also made their appeal to 
college women. One minister, one engineer, and four architects 
seem to be lonely pioneers. They are outnumbered by physi- 
cians and nurses. It is curious that the physicians number 84, 
while the nurses number only 30. The scientists are compara- 
tively few in number, but they are more numerous than the 
women in household arts and management. Theatrical pur- 
suits, music and agriculture are all represented in the voca- 
tions of college graduates. 

It is interesting to read through the list with the thought 
of checking the occupations essential to the country during the 
war. Clearly several in the list stand out at a glance, notably 
social service, business of various kinds, medical work and 
trained nursing, government service, various forms of science 


*A more detailed list in the appendix (pp. 588) shows various 
occupations represented on all the record cards, not only those at 
present employed. 
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directly applicable to the conduct of the war and the care of 
soldiers such as bacteriology, chemistry, and psychology, 
household management in its relation to the conservation of 
food and other family resources. These are obvious, but it 
must not be forgotten that the standards in art, literature, 
religion, and education are at least equally important. Indeed 
the whole list may be regarded as occupations with a large 
measure of value for the community. The war makes more 
vivid the realization of the need for a much more extensive 
use of the potential power of women in a greater variety of call- 
ings. 


Annual Earnings 


The record card asked for a statement of the “total earn- 
ings during past year,” and the facts given are shown in Table 
6. Many of those who sent in schedules were unwilling to let 
their earnings be known, and their unwillingness has reduced 
the number in the group. Nevertheless as both high and low 
earnings are reported, it seems probable that the group is 
representative. 

Caution is necessary in interpreting the figures, however. 
The table does not show salaries in the types of work recorded. 
It shows the earnings in a year for those whose main occupa- 
tion is specified. Sometimes part of the earnings come from 
supplementary work such as writing or lecturing. Moreover, 
we did not ask how much time was spent in earning the amount 
recorded because even if the question were asked and answered 
it would be confusing to attempt to tabulate the data. There is 
neither a standard day nor a standard year common to 
all vocations. Some vocations are paid on the basis of a 
salary, and in some payments are made for the work after it is 
accomplished, as in writing a book or painting a portrait. A 
study of the salaries or the earnings in each occupation would 
have required many more questions than could be included in 
a registration card like this, which was designed not for the 
purpose of detailed investigation, but rather as a general census 
to be used as a basis for more thorough studies later. 

The facts about earnings show something of distinct im- 
portance, however. Here is a group of college graduates 
employed in “gainful pursuits” at the time the census was 
taken. Their earnings in the course of the preceding year, 
whether for part time or full time work, whether as physicians 
paid on the fee basis or authors getting the income from the 
sale of books, or secretaries on salary, or lawyers managing 
their own offices, show actual income as a result of some sort 
of vocational activity. 

For the 4,074 women reporting their earnings for a year, 
the median income was $1,013, half receiving less and half 
more. Of the whole group, 3,034 were teachers and 1,040 were 
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in other occupations. The median earnings for teachers were 
$995, and for those in other occupations, $1,065. In the various 
groups of vocations the highest medians were for women in 
theatrical pursuits and in professional pursuits, and the lowest 
in agriculture. Those vocations in which the earnings were 
above the median for the entire group included social service, 
literary work, government service, professional pursuits, scien- 
tific pursuits, household arts and management, museum work, 
applied art, theatrical pursuits, and a miscellaneous group. 
hose falling below the median included library work, religious 
work, business, personal service, administrative positions in 
education, music, and agriculture. In some groups, however, 
the total number represented was too small to justify con- 
clusions. 
The maximum earnings were represented in several groups 
by very exceptional indviduals. The head and owner of a 
large and successful school earned $35,000 in the teaching pro- 
fession. The next highest income, $24,700, was reported by a 
literary woman, the author of a book which has been a great 
success both as a novel and as a play. She wrote on her card, 
“But I do not always make that much! Some years very little.” 
The maximum of $15,000 in administrative positions in educa- 
tion was half the total earnings reported by a college woman 
as the joint income of her husband and herself in the manage- 
ment of a group of summer camps for girls. A physician and 
surgeon in private practice for fifteen years earned $9,000 and 
an orange grower with twenty-one years’ experience $8,000. 
In a business position one woman earned $5,000. These show 
possibilities but not common experiences. The general level 
of earnings as shown by the median of $1,013 for the entire 
group of more than 4,000 college women, is certainly not high. 


Training after College 


The colleges of liberal arts have not aimed to give voca- 
tional training, but as in the elementary schools and the high 
schools, their curriculum is increasingly subject to revision in 
the light of the newer conceptions of the effect which work and 
its demands must have upon education. Even in the past, 
however, the colleges have not been consistent in disclaiming 
any intention to give professional or vocational training. 
Classes in pedagogy have had their recognized and undisputed 
place in the course of study, and many an undergraduate has 
chosen her major subject as a preparation for teaching it 
later. It is, of course, quite reasonable to have given courses 
of value to future teachers, in view of the large proportion of 
teachers among the graduates of the women’s colleges. On 
the other hand, it is fair to ask whether this emphasis has not 
resulted in too marked a vocational tendency in the college 
course, so that women have become teachers because teaching 
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was the vocation for which the college had prepared them, and, 
not because it was the occupation best suited either to their 
tastes or their abilities. 

The facts about the many other types of occupations 
entered by college women have an important relation to the 
new developments in the curriculum. The war will certainly 
enlarge the groups of women in these other occupations. Its 
conditions now and its aftermath will constitute a challenge to 
the colleges, force us to analyze the place of women in society 
and to draw conclusions from this analysis as to the methods 
and types of education best adapted, not to the vocational needs 
or the cultural needs of women, but to the social contribution 
which they are expected to make through every phase of 
their contacts with the community, vocational or otherwise. 
During the war their vocational efficiency is of tremendous 
importance to their country. Nothing could illustrate better 
what is meant by the phrase “social contribution” as applied 
to the position and trained abilities of women. 

Table 7 shows the number of women in work other than 
teaching who have taken graduate courses or professional or 
technical training after college. 

Of the college women employed in occupations other than 
teaching 20.5 per cent have been graduate students and 36.4 
per cent have had training in professional or technical schools. 
The largest proportion reporting professional training was the 
group engaged in professional pursuits, including doctors, 
lawyers, and others. Of these, 95.2 per cent had attended pro- 
fessional schools. The majority were doctors. The group 
having the smallest proportion who had had professional train- 
ing were those in literary work. In the largest group, the 471 
in social service, the percentage who had had vocational train- 
ing was 36.5, with one reporting training in the law, eight in 
medicine, 96 in social work itself, 25 in secretarial work, and 57 
in other subjects. The table shows all forms of professional 
training reported by each group, and not merely the courses 
related to the present employment. Nevertheless, often train- 
ing in an allied field is very useful. Doubtless the social work- 
ers who have had courses in medicine or in law regard them 
as direct preparation for their present field of work. 

These facts relate only to the group employed in occupa- 
tions other than teaching at the time of the census. Table 8 
shows similar facts for all graduates. 

The total group having had graduate courses numbered 
3,764, or 22.5 per cent of the total in the census. For those 
gainfully employed at any time the proportion who reported 
graduate study was 28.1 per cent, as compared with 9.6 per 
cent for those who had had no gainful occupation, thus show- 
ing that the tendency to go on with university or graduate 
work is more marked among those who have definite vocations. 
For those who had included both teaching and other oecupa- 
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tions in their work careers the proportion was highest, 31.9 
per cent, while of those who had been teachers only the per- 
centage was 30.5, as compared with only 14.3 per cent of those 
in other occupations. 

When we turn to the figures regarding professional or 
technical training, however, the rank changes. Of those who 
have been in work other than teaching, 38.9 per cent reported 
vocational courses, while the corresponding proportion for 
teachers was 9 per cent. Graduate study, it should be noted, 
is really vocational training for teaching. Of the whole num- 
ber in the census, 14.7 per cent had professional or technical 
training, including 86 in the law, 209 in medicine, 290 in social 
work, 88 in nursing, and 279 in secretarial work.* 

The number reporting degrees earned included 1,419 who 
had secured the degree of A.M., 253 the Ph. D., 40 the L. L. B., 
137 the M D., and 40 the R.N. The proportion who have won 
the degree of Ph. D. was only 1.5 per cent. Table 9 gives the 
data separately for each college. 

As in all other subjects of the census, the colleges differ in 
the proportion of their graduates reporting training. The largest 
percentages of graduate students were recorded for Barnard, 
33.8 per cent, with Bryn Mawr second, 30.3 per cent, Cornell 
third, 27.7 per cent, and Radcliffe fourth, 25.3 per cent. Of 
these Barnard, Cornell and Radcliffe are all integral parts of 
universities with a definite emphasis upon graduate study, which 
doubtless influences their graduates. The smallest proportion of 
graduate students was recorded for Wells, with only 13.6 per 
cent, Smith, with 17.3 per cent, and Vassar, with 19 per cent. 
The largest number of Ph. D.’s was among the graduates of 
Wellesley, with Cornell a close second. In proportion to the 
number of its graduates included in the census Cornell ranks 
first in number of doctors of philosophy. 

The group having had professional or technical courses was 
largest both numerically and proportionately for Smith, 652, or 
18.1 per cent with Vassar second, 16.8 per cent, and Radcliffe 
third, 15.1 per cent. Barnard alumnae, with first place in 
graduate study, had the lowest place in professional or technical 
courses, with Bryn Mawr next to the lowest. 

That the majority of graduates in occupations go to work 
within a year after graduation, leaving no time for a long 
course of training is shown in Table 10. 





* Unfortunately the large group of 1,530 included under the head- 
ing “All others” could not be more clearly defined without a separate 
tabulation. In the tabulating sheet we specified what seemed in 
advance to be likely to include the largest number, namely, law, 
medicine, social work, trained nursing, and secretarial work. The 
miscellaneous group proved larger than we had anticipated. In 
general, it may be said that it includes librarians’ courses, household 


economics, agricultural training, architecture and design, engineering, 
etc. 
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TABLE 10—TIME ELAPSING BETWEEN GRADUATION AND BEGIN- 
NING WORK, BY CLASSES 


Graduates who began work specified time after graduation 








Class One year |Two years 



















and less and less Pane Total 
than two |than three 
Prior to 1880 41 19 11 106 
1880 to 1890 306 118 43 88 555 
1890 to 1900 1,128 504 207 392 2,231 
1900 to 1910 2,999 1,078 434 588 5,099 
1910 to 1915 2,351 599 183 3,203 
Total 6,825 2,318 878 11,194* 


*Of the 11,663 graduates who had been gainfully employed at some time 
since leaving college, 469 failed to report years between graduation and be- 
ginning work. 


Of 11,194 who have been at work, 6,825 began within a 
a year after college. In contrast 1,173 waited three years or 
more before entering vocational careers. Closely related to 
the time of beginning work are the facts about age at gradua- 
tion shown in Tables 11 and 12. 

The median age at graduation for all graduates reporting 
is 22 years. The same median is recorded for every college 
except Cornell and Radcliffe, for whose graduates it is 23. 
Tabulated by classes in Table 12, the same median, 22 years, 
is shown for each period. Apparently time has made no 
change in the usual age at which college women receive their 
diplomas. 


Marriages 


The facts about marriages and birth-rates in a census of 
college women must be interpreted with scientific caution, 
whether handled by those who seek to give aid and comfort to 
the enemy of college education, or by those who defend it or 
who assume that it no longer needs defense. The reason why 
caution is necessary is purely statistical and not controversial. 
The reason is simply that the colleges for women are young 
and that the early classes were very small. In any compila- 
tion of data for college graduates as a whole, the younger 
alumnae far outnumber the older classes. Obviously for the 
younger classes neither the number of marriages nor the num- 
ber of children born can be regarded as complete. If the older 
alumnae are grouped separately, their numbers are too small to 
justify final conclusions. Three decades or five decades hence 
it will be possible to study the statistics of college women as 
facts about a history which is closed for a sufficiently large 
number to make final statements. For the present the data 
are parts of history still in the making. Table 13 shows the 
proportion of graduates of each college who had been married 
before 1915. 
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TABLE 12—AGE AT GRADUATION, BY CLASSES 


ST 





Women who graduated 


~ Before 1880 to |1890 to |1900 to |1910 to |Total 
1880 1890 1900 1910 1915 


Age at graduation 


Less than 19 years 2 1 2 5 ve 10 
19 years and less than 20 12 13 10 39 32 106 
20 years and less than 21 32 74 141 333 246 826 
21 years and less than 22 38 153 493) 1,327 1,084; 3,095 
22 years and less than 23 45 212 933) 2,420) 1,754) 5,364 
23 years and less than 24 21 149 732) 1,734) 1,114) 3,750 
24 years and less than 25 11 74 345 735 381 1,546 
25 years or more 16 65 334 585 215 1,215 











741 2,990} 7,178) 4,826) 15,912* 
*Of the 16,739 graduates reporting, 827 did not state age at graduation. 


TABLE 13—PROPORTION OF GRADUATES WHO HAVE MARRIED, 








BY COLLEGES 

_— Graduates who have married 
College Graduates 

reporting Number Per cent 
Barnard 267 378 29.8 
Bryn Mawr 971 344 35.4 
Cornell 782 318 40.7 
Mt. Holyoke 1,895 618 32.6 
Radcliffe 1,188 403 33.9 
Smith 3,605 1,603 44.5 
Vassar 2,363 1,065 45.1 
Wellesley 4,256 1,629 38.3 
Wells 412 186 45.1 

Total 16,739 6,544 39.1 


Of 16,739 graduates of all ages included in the census, 6,544 
or 39.1 per cent were married.* Vassar and Wells led with 
45.1 per cent married. Smith with 44.5 per cent and Cornell 
with 40.7 per cent were next in order. The two lowest were Mt. 
Holyoke, 32.6 per cent, and Barnard, 29.8 per cent. Signifi- 
cantly it should be noted that both for Barnard and Mt. Holyoke 
the first class included in the census graduated in 1893, more 
recently than the first class of any other college. Vassar, on 
the other hand, has the oldest alumnae, with 1867 as the date of 
graduation of its first class. Cornell comes next, 1873, and 
Wells next, 1876. Evidently the higher percentage of marriages 
is found among the alumnae of the older colleges. 

Table 14 shows the proportion of marriages by decades, 
thus enabling us to eliminate the factor of large numbers of 
youthful graduates. 


*The figures of those married included all who have ever been 
married, not excluding those widowed or divorced at the time of the 
census. 
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TABLE 14—CONJUGAL CONDITION AT TIME OF CENSUS OF GRADU- 
ATES WHO HAVE MARRIED, BY CLASSES 


Graduates who have been 





Married Married 

" Grad i ee arried more . . ° 

Class seadlinn Nember ae than once* Widowed* | Divorced 
Prior to 1880 | 190 109 57.4 1 39 1 
“880 to 1890 821 435 53.0 5 68 2 
1890 to 1900 | 3,178 1,594 50.2 11 56 13 
1900 to 1910 | 7,531 | .3,511 46.6 12 54 20 
1910 to 1915 | 5,019 895 17.8. 2 2 1 
Total 16,739 | 6,544 | 39.1 31 219 37 





*These three groups are all included in the total number married. 


The percentage of the married among those graduating 
prior to 1880 is 57.4 per cent. Probably it is safe to say that 
few more marriages may be expected in this group. But they 
number only 190, and may not be typical in every way of the 
college women who followed them. They had the spirit of 
pioneers. It has been hinted even that the attitude of men 
toward the women who went to college in those pioneer days 
was less cordial than in recent years. Nevertheless 109 of 
these 190 married. The proportion in the next decade is 53 per 
cent, and for the period between 1890 and 1900 it is 50.2 per 
cent. Of the 4,189 graduating prior to 1900, 2,138 or 51 per 
cent were married. Of the 16,739 included in the census, as 
many as 5,019 had graduated from 1910 to 1915, and at the 
time of the census in 1915 only 17.8 per cent of them were 
married. It is this large, young group which is responsible for 
making the percentage of marriage in the entire group so low 
as 39.1 per cent—a convincing proof of the need for caution. 
For those who had been out of college 25 years or longer, in- 
cluding all classes graduated before 1890, the proportion of the 
married was 53.8 per cent. The number of divorces was only 
37, or 57/100 of one per cent of those married. 

Table 15 shows the proportion of marriages in the differ- 
ent occupational groups. 

Of the total number who have been gainfully employed at 
any time only 30.5 per cent were married at the time of the 
census. Of those who had never been gainfully employed, as 
many as 58.9 per cent were married. Both percentages will 
increase with the years, and the change will probably be greater 
proportionately for the gainfully employed than for those with- 
out vocations, for the reason that, as Table 16 will show, 
marriage is postponed longer for those who go to work after 
college. It seems clear, however, even after allowing for 
future changes, that the tendency to marry is much more 
marked among those not employed in any gainful pursuit than 
among those at work. The percentage, also, among teachers is 
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TABLE 15—PROPORTION OF GRADUATES WHO HAVE MARRIED, 
BY MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 





Graduates who have 


Occupational group Graduates married 
reporting | 
Number Per cent 
Employed in teaching only 7,849 2,583 32.9 
Work other than teaching 1,924 528 27.4 
Both teaching and other work 1,890 444 23.5 
Total gainfully employed at any time 11,663 3,555 30.5 
Total never gainfully employed 5,076 2,989 58.9 


Grand total 16,739 6,544 39.1 


higher than for those in occupations other than teaching, but 
lowest of all for those who have tried both teaching and other 
work. Apparently the more varied the vocational experience 
the less frequent the marriage of college graduates. 

Table 16 shows the age at marriage. 


TABLE 16—AGE OF COLLEGE GRADUATES AT FIRST MARRIAGE, 
BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Graduates who at first marriage were 



























| § 

wo 5 

Occupational - 5 

group g 8 g 

vu g Yu 

> > 

ww So 

9 + 
Teaching only 1 388 1,368 525 137; 31 28 years 
1 month 
Work other a 106 262 113 17 6 27 years 
than teaching 9 mths. 
Both teaching bea 49 222 109 34) 10 28 years 
and other work 8 mths. 
Total ever gain- 1 543 1,852 747 188) 47 28 years 
fully employed 1 month 
Total never 12 1,093 1,389 255 43) 12 26 years 
gainfully em- 1 month 

ployed 

Grand total 13 1,636 3,241 1,002 231; 59 6,182*|27 years 


3 mths. 


*Of the 6,544 graduates who have married, 362 did not report age at first 
marriage. 


The median age at marriage for the entire group is 27 years 
and three months. This is midway between the median age 
for those who have been gainfully employed which is 28 years, 
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and one month, and those who have never been employed,* 
which is 26 years and one month. As the median age at grad- 
uation is 22 years, it is clear that marriage is frequently de- 
ferred until at least five or six years after college. Indeed, 59 
are on record whose marriage occurred at the age of 40 or 
more, and of these, 47 had had occupations, 31 in teaching, six 
in other work, and 10 in both. By far the largest group were 
married between the ages of 25 and 30 years. 

Table 17 shows for each college the facts about the children 
of its alumnae. 


TABLE 17—PROPORTION OF MARRIED GRADUATES HAVING CHIL- 
DREN, NUMBER OF CHILDREN, AND MAXIMUM AND AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN ANY ONE FAMILY, BY COLLEGES 




















. Las Hh 
—_ < —— Graduates who have had speci- ff Gp 4 Bi 
a 8 fied number of children A 5a 5 
children 4 5 & 5 
College a? Pee oa > 
Se OT O88 wa] wos 
Per cent 4 . FO go Ei 
Num-| of those| 1 | 2 | 3|4]|5|6| More/as aq) Sos 
ber | married than 6/5 a 
Barnard 236) 69.6 115 wu 37, & &h a. 6 1.6 
Bryn Mawr 248) 72.1 86 72| 54| 21) 11) 3 1 7 2.2 
Cornell 223) 70.1 85 72| 28] 31) 4) 2 1 8 ae 
Mt. Holyoke 413) 66.8 167} 135) 69) 26) 12) 2 2 8 2.0 
Radcliffe 297| 73.7 112 94) 50) 29) 6) 6 .. 6 Za 
Smith 1,145} 71.4 417} 370)213/102| 26)12 5 7 ak 
Vassar 757, 71.1 302) 233)137| 51) 22) 7 5 9 a4 
Wellesley 1,124, 69.0 454) 378/176) 74) 23)11 8 11 2.0 
Wells 128; 68.8 53 46) 144 9 5).. 1 7 2.0 
Total 4,571} 69.9 |1,791}1,471|778)351)113)44| 23 11 2.1 


Of all the married graduates 69.9 per cent had had chil- 
dren, averaging 2.1 per family. The proportion having chil- 
dren was largest for Radcliffe, 73.7 per cent, and lowest for 
Mt. Holyoke, 66.8 per cent. The largest family, 11 children, 
is credited to Wellesley, but for none of the colleges was the 
maximum less than six. Byrn Mawr alumnae averaged the 
largest number of children per family, 2.2, and Barnard the 
smallest, 1.6. It should be noticed that in the entire group of 
married graduates 29 per cent had three children or more. 

These figures are all subject to the objection pointed out in 
preceding tables, that they include many young people whose 
families are not complete. Table 18 gives the corresponding 
facts by classes. 


* Apology is here made to those not “gainfully employed,” for 
any phraseology in this report which would imply that they may not 
be workers or have occupations as exacting and useful as those of 
their fellow-alumnae who receive a money return for their services. 
It is merely to avoid too monotonous a repetition that the qualifying 
word “gainfully” is not always added. 
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TABLE 18—PROPORTION OF MARRIED GRADUATES HAVING 
CHILDREN, NUMBER OF CHILDREN, AND AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER FAMILY, BY CLASSES 


Married graduates | Graduates who have had the specified number 
having children of children Av number 
Clase _—$ | um __ _  . | olf ren per 


family 
Number epee} a | 21314] 5 | 6|7\s\9}10)11 
married 








| | |¥ | | | 


Prior to 1880 88} 80.7) 17) 21) 26) 12) 7| 3) 1)1).}..). 
1880 to 1890 338] 77.7) 75) 95) 72) 48) 26/12) 6)3).|.. 
1890 to 1900| 1,248) 78.3) 285) 401)281)186) 59/26) 7/1/1) 1).. 
1900 to 1910] 2,514) 71.6)1,090) 899)396/104) 21) 3) 1).|.]..].. 
1910 to 1915 383) 42.8) 324) 55) 3) 1... 


| | | | | —|— | 


mm NNN 
N OD CO 





Total 4,571) 69.9)1,791)1,471)778)351)113/44/15|5|1| 1) 1 





Of the married graduates in classes prior to 1880, the pro- 
portion having children is 80.7, a figure much higher than for 
the group as a whole. Similarly for the same period the 
average number of children per family was higher, 2.9. For 
the decade between 1880 and 1890, the average size of family 
is 2.8. Classes graduating subsequent to 1890 are composed 
chiefly of women who were under forty-seven years of age at 
the time of the census, since twenty-two has been the median 
age of graduation in all periods since the colleges were orga- 
nized. Hence the statistics as to number of children must be 
regarded as incomplete for every decade after 1890. The 
average size of family for the 426 married graduates who had 
children in classes prior to 1890 is 2.8. 

For the period prior to 1890, then, every group of 100 
college women included 54 who were married, and of these 42 
had had 118 children. Every group of 100 married graduates 
included 78 who had children and the children numbered 219. 

Table 19 shows the mortality rates among the children of 
college women. 


TABLE 19—CHILDREN OF GRADUATES BY:iSEX, AND NUMBER AND 
PERCENTAGE OF DEATHS ag > —— OF GRADUATES, 
BY CL 










Deaths among children 


Children of graduates of graduates 





Class 
Boys Girls Total Number | Per cent of 

total 

Prior to 1880 142 111 253 33 13.0 
1880 to 1890 480 472 952 100 10.5 
1890 to 1900 1,676 1,511 3,187 264 8.3 
1900 to 1910 2,412 2,214 4,626 215 4.6 
1910 to 1915 241 206 447 22 4.9 
Total 4,951 4,514 9,465 634 6.7 
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Of all the children born to the women included in the 
census, only 6.7 in every 100 had died. In classes prior to 1880 
the death rate was 13 in every 100. These were the children 
whose mothers had been out of college 35 years or longer. 
Presumably the majority of the surviving children were grown. 
Among the classes graduating between 1880 and 1890 the per- 
centage of deaths of children is 10.5. 

able 20 shows the mortality of children under one year of 
age. 
TABLE 20—CHILDREN OF GRADUATES, BORN BEFORE 1914 AND 


DYING UNDER ONE YEAR 7 i BY OCCUPATION OF MO- 
HER 


Children of graduates born before 1914 


Occupational group of mother Dying under one year 





of age 
Total 8 
Number Per cent 
Teaching only 3,257 165 . 5.1 
Work other than teaching 485 23 4.7 
Both teaching and other work 448 27 6.0 
Total gainfully employed at any time 4,190 215 $.1 
Total never gainfully employed 3,912 147 3.8 
Grand total 8,102 362 4.5 





Of all the children of college women only 4.5 per cent have 
died within the first year. In studies of infant mortality made 
by the federal Children’s Bureau the rate in Manchester, N. H., 
was found to be 16.5,* in Johnstown, Pa., 13.47, and in Mont- 
clair, N. J., a residential suburb, 8.5. In comparison with 
these figures, the record is astonishing§ for the children of 
college women. The percentage for those whose mothers have 
been gainfully employed at any time since graduation is 5.1, 
as compared with 3.8 per cent for those whose mothers have 
never been gainfully employed. 

These figures cannot be interpreted as showing the effect 
on infant mortality of the employment of mothers after child 
birth. In the whole group of married women only 498 have 


* United States Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. Infant 
Mortality. Series No. 6, 1917, p. 14. 

+ Ibid. Infant Mortality, by Emma Duke. Series No. 3, 1915, p. 15. 

tIbid. Infant Mortality, Montclair, N. J. Series No. 4, 1915, p. 13. 

§ The infant mortality rate for the entire registration area of the 
United States cannot be compared with the rate given for college 
women, since it is computed on a different basis. The rates given by 
the Children’s Bureau reports are computed on a similar basis and 
afford an excellent comparison with three typical communities of 
differing character. 
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worked after marriage, and for some of these the employment 
has been after the children’s babyhood was over. 

Table 21 shows the number of graduates’ children who have 
gone to any college as compared with those old enough to go. 


TABLE 21—COLLEGE ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN OF COLLEGE 
GRADUATES, BY SEX 


Children over 16 who have attended 


Sex Children college 
over 16 (2 
Number Per cent 
Boys 654 387 59.2 
Girls 602 293 48.7 
Total 1,256 680 54.1 


Of the 654 boys who had reached the age of sixteen or 
older, 387 or 59.2 per cent had gone to college, and of the 602 
girls, sixteen or over, 293 or 48.7 per cent had entered college. 
Even among college women the tendency to send sons to 
college is more marked than the tendency to give the girls that 
advantage, but the proportion of girls who go is certainly far 
larger in these families than in the general population. Of 
course both percentages would be a little higher if the age 
limit of those eligible for college had not been set as low as 
sixteen. Some of the sixteen- or seventeen-year-olds may not 
yet be ready to enter. 


TABLE 22—COLLEGE EDUCATION OF HUSBANDS OF GRADUATES, 
BY COLLEGES 


























‘ Husbands who have had Total reporting 
College College education |Nocollege education 
Number | Percent| Number | Per cent| Number Per cent 

Barnard 257 70.4 108 29.6 365 100.00 
Bryn Mawr 261 78.1 73 21.9 334 100.00 
Cornell 256 83.4 51 16.6 307 100.00 
Mt. Holyoke 441 72.3 169 ra Oe 610 100.00 
Radcliffe 303 78.5 83 21.5 386 100.00 
Smith 1,188 75.8 380 24.2 1,568 100.00 
Vassar 784 72.9 255 24.5 1,039 100.00 
Wellesley 1,145 91.3 109 8.7 1,254 100.00 
Wells 120 70.6 50 29.4 170 100.00 

Total 4,755 78.8 1,278 21.2 6,033* 100.00 


*Of the 6,544 graduates who had married, 511 did not report on the college 
education of their husbands. 
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Husbands 


That college women are likely to marry college men is 
shown in Table 22. 

Of the whole group of husbands of college women, 78.8 
per cent had attended college. For Wellesley the percentage 
was 91.3. For Cornell it was 83.4 per cent, possibly a reflec- 
tion of the influence of a co-educational institution. But for 
Barnard and Radcliffe which are parts of universities also 
attended by men, the percentages are slightly below the pro- 
portion for the whole group. 

Table 23 shows the occupations of husbands of graduates. 

In planning the tabulating schedule the clearly defined 
vocations were specified, and those which might cause difficulties 
in classification were grouped together under the heading “all 
other.” This proved to be the largest group, and this makes 
the table indefinite as an analysis of occupations. Nevertheless 
it brings out some interesting facts. Teachers, lawyers, clergy- 
men, physicians, and engineers constitute 45.6 per cent of the 
husbands of college graduates. Of these, the largest single 
group is that of the teachers, representing, also, the favorite 
occupation of college women. Of these five professions, engin- 
eering claimed the largest group of the husbands of Barnard 
graduates, the law for Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar and Wells, 
and teaching for Cornell, Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, and Wellesley. 


Summary 


The purpose of this report is to present facts and not to 
draw conclusions. Any one of the subjects on which data have 
been obtained might be expanded into a thesis. For example, 
the facts about marriages and children are a contribution to 
the increasingly large number of statistical studies of birth 
rates and frequency of marriage. They are valuable because 
they represent so large a majority of the total number of living 
graduates of these nine colleges for women, and because, too, 
they were not gathered in the course of an investigation with 
a single specific purpose, but as a general routine record for 
college registers. 

Likewise the information about vocations affords a back- 
ground for special inquiry into the conditions of work in various 
occupations and the ability shown by women in meeting their 
demands. 

According to the report 69.7 per cent of these women have 
been at some time gainfully employed. By far the largest pro- 
portion go into teaching, 83.5 per cent of those who have 
worked and 58.2 per cent of the total number of graduates. 
In contrast to this, the figures given in the 1910 census* show 


*U. S. Census, 1910. Vol. IV, Occupational Statistics, p. 93. 
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that only 5.9 per cent of all women gainfully employed were 
teachers. 

Social service claimed the largest number of those in occu- 
pations other than teaching, with a total of 471. The next in 
numerical order were library work, 293; business of various 
types, 260; literary work, 203; religious work, 195; educational 
work of an administrative character, 170; and professional pur- 
suits, 149. Of these latter the doctors outnumbered the others 
in this classification, forming 56.4 per cent of the professional 

roup. 

? The percentage of graduates in occupations other than 
teaching reflects the tendency of the times to open wider the 
doors of opportunity for women. The group graduating prior 
to 1880 was too small for conclusions, but beginning with the 
decade from 1880 to 1890, there is a steady increase in the pro- 
portion of women entering other occupations, until the last 
group, 1910 to 1915, reaches 34.5 per cent. The percentage for 
all the groups is 32.7. 

The annual earnings of the 4,000 college women reporting 
them do not average high. The median earnings for teachers 
were $995, with a maximum of $35,000. Over 500 of the 3,034 
engaged in teaching were earning less than $700 at the time of 
the census. The median for the 1,040 in occupations other than 
teaching was $1,065, with a maximum of $24,700 for a woman 
in literary work. 

The colleges of liberal arts do not attempt to give voca- 
tional training. Their nearest approach to it is in the depart- 
ment of pedagogy. The number who pursue graduate study 
or take professional or technical training after college is inter- 
esting. In the entire group reporting, 22.5 per cent had had 
graduate work. Only 9.6 per cent of those who had never 
been gainfuly employed had had graduate study, while 28.1 
per cent of those who had been employed had been enrolled in 
graduate courses. Of this latter group the proportion of 
graduate students was highest for those who had done both 
teaching and other work, 31.9 per cent, with 30.5 per cent for 
teachers, and 14.3 per cent for those in other occupations. A 
fifth, 20.5 per cent, of those occupied in work other than teach- 
ing during the year previous to the census had taken graduate 
courses and a still larger fraction had taken professional or 
technical training. The largest proportion of these was in the 
group including doctors and lawyers. The women in scientific 
work had the smallest proportion reporting professional 
training. 

In pursuing graduate study, 8.5 per cent of the college 
women reporting had won the A.M. degree, and only 1.5 per 
cent the Ph. D. 


As has been already stated, the statistics of marriage and 
number of children must be handled with caution. The time 
has been too short since the founding of the colleges for the 
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data on this subject to be considered complete, especially since 
the younger classes consitute the great bulk of the alumnae, 
and the median age at first marriage was twenty-seven years 
and three months. While only 6,544 or 39.1 per cent of all the 
16,739 graduates reporting were married at the time of the 
census, the elimination of the five most recent classes, from 
1910 through 1914, shows a percentage of 48.2 married for the 
remainder. The proportion of married women among graduates 
prior to 1900, which forms an even more satisfactory, though 
less numerous basis, was 51 per cent. Out of the 6,544 who 
had married, only 37, or about one-half of one per cent were 
divorced, 31 had married more than once, and 219 were widowed 
and had not re-married. About 70 per cent of all the married 
graduates, including the most recent classes, had had children. 
The average was 2.1 children per family. Among graduates 
prior to 1900 whose families might be expected to be almost 
complete, 78.3 per cent of those married had had children, 
with an average of 2.6 per family, 77.5 per cent of this group 
had had more than one child, while 57.5 per cent of those of all 
classes had had more than one child. One family had 11 chil- 
dren, another 10, and in no college was the maximum number 
in a family less than six. 

The statistics of infant mortality are exceedingly encourag- 
ing. Only 4.5 per cent of the children of these college women 
had died during their first year. 

These are the main facts disclosed in this census of college 
women. But neither the facts about marriage nor the in- 
formation about vocations can be regarded as showing pre- 
eminently the influence of a college education. College is but 
one factor in the lives of these college graduates. They reflect 
the tendency to widen the field of women’s activities, but it is 
not only college women who are sharing in an increasingly large 
number of occupations. ‘They show, also, a large proportion of 
spinsters, and the alumnae who have married are not the moth- 
ers of very large families. But these tendencies are not con- 
fined to college women, nor can a college education be con- 
sidered the cause of them. Rather this group of more than 
sixteen thousand college women, having in common the experi- 
ence of a college education, stand as sixteen thousand indi- 
viduals in the United States in 1915, reflecting with the sensi- 
tiveness of purposeful women the tendencies and influences of 
recent years, and destined to face greater changes in the decade 
ahead. They exhibit both similarities and differences in com- 
parison with the composite group of women in the United 
States, and both the similarities and the differences should be 
significant for the colleges in the ever-enlarging vision of their 
task in fitting women to play a useful part in the life of the 
community. 
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APPENDIX A 


First Class Included in the Census for Each College 


College 


Barnard 
Bryn Mawr 
Cornell 

Mt. Holyoke 
Radcliffe 
Smith 
Vassar 
Wellesley 
Wells 


Class 


1893 
1889 
1873 
1893 
1883 
1879 
1867 
1879 
1876 


APPENDIX B 


Agriculture 


An Illustrative List of Occupations, other than Teaching, 
Compiled from the Records of Past and Present Positions 


Cattle raisers 

Shetland pony breeders 
Ranchers 

Apiary managers 
Dairy farmers 

Truck farmers 
Poultry raisers 
General farmers 


Orange growers 

Farm managers 
Estate superintendents 
Rose growers 
Greenhouse managers 
Consulting gardeners 
Horticulturists 

Fruit farmers 


Art, Applied 


Architectural draftsmen 

Commercial artists 

Craftsmen (potters, leather makers, 
basket-makers, gold and silver- 
smiths, jewelers, bookbinders, il- 
luminators, rug and_ tapestry 
weavers, china painters, embroid- 
erers) 

Designers (rugs, lamps, tapestries, 
textiles) 

Illustrators 


Interior decorators (including 
drapery, lamp-shade and screen 
makers) 

Landscape architects 

Photographers (commercial, mu- 
seum, landscape, portrait) 

Scientific draftsmen (botanical, 
zoological, medical delineators) 

Mechanical draftsmen (pattern 
makers, plan tracers in factories) 

Engineering draftsmen 

“Painter of fishes for a taxidermist” 


Art, Fine 


Painters (landscape, miniature, 


Crayon artist 


portrait) Sculptors 
Business 
Accountancy (visiting household to women) 
accountant) Club management 
Advertising Dressmaking 
Apartment house management’ Electrical contracting 


Banking (dep’t mg’rs and advisors 


Employment bureau management 
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Hotel management 
Industrial engineering 


Insurance (consulting actuary, 
actuarial workers, statisticians, 
mg’rs) 


Laundry managers 
Manufacturing (executive officers, 
foremen, secretaries, translators) 
Mercantile business (buyers, 
clerks, mg’rs, sales clerks, sec- 
retaries, owners of gift shops, art 
dealers, dealers in antiques, mail 
order, postage stamp business, 
florist, lumber 


dealer, grain 
merchant, owner dry goods 
business, partner in engineer- 
ing and contracting business, 


owner printing business) 
Public utilities (clerks, 
ies) 


secretar- 
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Publishing (business mg’rs, clerks, 
proofreaders, secretaries) 

Owner and mg’r riding school 
renting horses, etc. 

Owner and manager salon-de- 
danse (also professional dancer) 

Real estate (agents, mg’rs) 

Promoter 

Founder and promoter Viavi 
health system 

Milliner 

Moving picture corporation 

Clerks and managers in law, en- 
gineer’s, contractor’s, loan and 
credit, guarantee and _ trust, 
brokers’ offices 

Cemetery association 

Detective agency 

Public market 


Education 


Heads of houses 
Advisors to women 


colleges 
Organizers in educational exten- 


Preceptresses sion (deans, etc., among teach- 
Registrars ers) 
Bursars Camp managers 
Secretaries Councillors 
Wardens Secretaries 
Business managers in schools and 
Government Service ° 
Civil Service examiners Pensions 


Dept. of Agriculture 
(Agr. extension; publicity; ex- 
ec’tive, scientific, clerical work- 
ers in home economics, nutri- 
tion, soil analysis, etc.; same 
types of work in Bureaus Animal 
Industry, Forestry, Plant In- 
dustry, Publications) 

Dept. of Charities, see social ser- 
vice 

Dept. of Education 


Dept. of Health, scientific re- 
search, child hygiene, school 
inspection 


Dept. of Interior 
Bureau of Mines 
Patents 


Dept. of Justice and Corrections 
probation and parole, public rec 
ords (registry, deeds) 

Dept. of Labor, child labor, fac- 
tory inspection, immigration 


Dept. of Laws, tenement house 
insp. 
Post Office Dept. (postmasters 


and ass’ts) 

Treasury Dept. 

Bureau of Customs 

Revenue 

Taxes 

Investigators, agents, department 
clerks, etc., on special commis- 
sions and in county and munici- 
pal minor departments 


Household Arts and Management 


Caterers 

Matrons 

Housekeepers 

House managers 

Supervisors 

Supts. in schools, 
colleges, hospitals and other 
institutions 


Dietitians 

Tea and lunch room and cafeteria 
managers 

Cake, preserve and candy makers 

Laundry supt. 

Demonstrators in household eco- 
nomics and in agricultural ex- 
tension 
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Library Work 


Organizers 
Superintendent 
Librarians and assistants 
Children’s librarian 


Reference librarian 
Cataloguers 
Classifiers 

Indexers 


Literary Work 


Authors Critics 
Bibliographers Readers 
Lecturers Reviewers 
Mss. agents Press agents ; 
Editors Special and feature writers 
Reporters Translators 
Correspondents 

Museum Work 
Curators Docents 
Assistants 

Music 

Accompanists Organists 
Church singers Pianists 
Opera and concert singers Violinist 


Personal Service 


Private secretaries 
Companions 


Mother’s helper 


Professional Work 


Architects 

Engineers 

Lawyers 

Ministers 

Nurses (college, hospital, private, 
social service, Red Cross) 


Physicians (college, institutional 
social service, private, mission- 
ary) 

Osteopaths 

Chiropractitioner 


Religious Work 


Christian Science practioners 

Deaconesses 

Missionaries (home, foreign, med- 
ical) 

Nuns 


(one Dominican, one Anglican) 


Evangelist 

Pastor’s assistants 

Salvation Army officer 
Y.W.C.A. organizers and sec’ys 
Other religious sec’taries 


Scientific Work 


Archeologists 
Astronomers 
Bacteriologists 
Biologists 
Botanists 
Chemists 
Ethnologists 


Entomologists 
Geodesists 
Paleontologists 
Physiologists 
Psychologists 
Zoologists 
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Theatrical Work 


Actresses (legitimate, moving 
picture, vaudeville) 

Entertainers (dramatic 
children’s story tellers, 
loguists, dancers) 

Dramatic coaches 


readers, 
mono- 


Producers 

Arranging games at children’s 
parties 

Pageant managers 

Managers of artists 


Social Work 


See tables, also legal aid, travel- 
ers’ aid, “stamp saving society,” 


philanthropic, propaganda, 
peace, suffrage, temperance 


incl. 


Miscellaneous Fields 


Organization secretaries, such as 
A.C. A., mathematial soc., Odd- 
fellows, etc. 

Cable code expert and maker of 
codes 

Telegraph operator 

Canvasser 


Professional shopper 

Conductor of European tours 

Hostess and manager of State 
House at expositions 

Paid judge of domestic science 
exhibits at state and county 
fairs in five states yearly 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LEGISLATION OF THE 
SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 


ANNA B. GELSTON 


The Smith-Hughes bill was approved February 23, 1917. 
Its slow progress through Senate and House had furnished 
most interesting matter in the Congressional Record. From the 
time when President Wilson in his address to Congress on 
December 5th, 1916, included vocational education among 
urgent national measures the attention of educators and man 
other thoughtful people was upon the course of the bill. 
President Wilson said: 


“At the last session of the Congress a bill was passed by the 
Senate which provides for the promotion of vocational and in- 
dustrial education which is of vital importance to the whole coun- 
try because it concerns a matter, too long neglected, upon which 
the thorough industrial preparation of the country for the critical 
years of economic development immediately ahead of us in very 
large measure depends. May I not urge its early and favorable 
consideration by the House of Representatives and its early enact- 
ment into law? It contains plans which affect all interests and all 
parts of the country, and I am sure that there is no legislation 
now pending before the Congress whose passage the country awaits 
with more thoughtful approval or greater impatience to see a 
great and admirable thing set in the way of being done.” 


The coincidence was at once noted that this administration 
measure dealing with educational fundamentals was a war-time 
act, like the Morrill Act in 1862, signed by Lincoln, establish- 
ing the state agricultural colleges. 

The sixty-third congress had authorized a commission on 
vocational education which President Wilson appointed with 
Senator Hoke Smith and Representative Hughes of Georgia at 
the head. Both were identified with educational legislation, the 
former having been associated with Representative Lever in 
the measure passed in 1914 securing national aid for agricult- 
ural extension work. The work of the commission was sum- 
marized in a speech by Representative Fess of Ohio, a member 
of the commission. 


“The commission was appointed on the 20th of January, 1914. 
It went into session here in Washington on the 2d day of April. 
It held daily sessions, forenoon, afternoon, and evening, from the 
2d day of April until the Ist day of June. The commission was 
authorized to spend $15,000. The investigation was limited in its 
time to the Ist of June. It reported to Congress its findings on 
that day. The commission had its hearings, before which appeared 
either the Cabinet officer or his representative selected by him. It 
had before it educators, business heads, labor leaders, and heads of 
voluntary bodies. It received information from letters from nearly 
all the superintendents of the States and various county and city 
superintendents. The commission made its report on the Ist day 
of June, within the time limit fixed by Congress, and returned to 
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the Treasury, I want this membership to know, one-third of the 
amount of money that was voted for that purpose. [Applause.] 
The report, with hearings, was published in two volumes, Docu- 
ment 1004, the most comprehensive statement yet made in any 
country on vocational education.” 


As a result of this preliminary work bills were introduced 
in the two branches of Congress. The measure passed the Sen- 
ate in July, 1916, and the House in January, 1917. There were 
two main differences in these two bills. First, the Senate bill 
provided for permanent appropriations, while the House bill 
could only authorize to be appropriated. Second, the Senate 
bill provided for only agricultural and industrial training, while 
the House bill included home economics. The law as finally 
enacted after conference provides for permanent appropriations 
in the three departments of vocational training, agriculture, 
trade and industry and home economics. 

To administer these appropriated funds, the bill created a 
Federal Board for vocational education and provided also that 
the states, in order to share in the funds, should be required 
through their legislatures to designate state boards. There 
must be closest cooperation between the two boards in the 
administration of funds and in building up the whole system of 
vocational education. 

The federal board consists of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Secretary of Commerce and Secretary of Labor, the Commis- 
sioner of Education and four men appointed by the President 
of the United States. An appropriation of $200,000 annually is 
made for conducting investigations and studies. The state 
boards must consist of at least three members whose selection 
is left entirely with the states. They must make annual reports 
to the federal board on the work done and on receipts and 
expenditures. 

The bill was intended to supplement what the present 
school system is doing; not to take away from it but to add a 
different department with a specifically different purpose, 
namely to “hold in the schools for a longer period the millions 
of boys and girls who under existing conditions withdraw at 
about fourteen years of age vocationless, aimless and helpless.” 

Appropriations are made for two purposes: First, for the 
training of teachers of vocational subjects; and second, for the 
salaries of teachers and supervisors in the schools. The initial 
appropriation for 1917-18 is $1,500,000. This will be increased 
annually until it reaches $7,000,000 in 1927 and thereafter. 
These appropriations are made on a half and half basis with the 
states. The state has to match dollar for dollar to the amount 
offered by the federal government in order to derive the benefit 
designed. When, therefore, the conditions are met by the states 
and an equal amount is appropriated by them the total investment 
in vocational training will be $14,000,000 

The “pork-barrel” danger seems to have been foreseen and 
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obviated. The amount of money that is to go to a particular 
state for salaries in agricultural education is to be apportioned 
according to the proportion of the agricultural population of 
the state to that of the nation; for salaries of teachers in in- 
dustrial and home economics subjects in proportion to the 
urban population. Thus for example Iowa would receive a 
smaller fund than Connecticut for industrial education and a 
larger fund for agricultural education. In the matter of divi- 
sion of funds for the training of teachers, however, amounts are 
assigned according to relative total populations and it is left to 
each state to divide its funds in the different fields. 

Federal aid is not to be given for buildings or plants or 
for the purchase of lands or buildings, or for repairs. The 
states, therefore, must meet many requirements in addition to 
the furnishing of money. These involve plans, courses of 
study, methods of teaching and qualifications of teachers. The 
state board, with the approval of the federal board “will formu- 
late plans, designate schools to be aided, select teachers, ar- 
range courses of study, provide equipment and have direct 
supervision of the work of instruction.” Only public schools 
lower than the college grade are included in the legislation and 
these are limited to pupils of fourteen and over, the compulsory 
law age in most states. 

Three kinds of vocational schools are contemplated in the 
measure: (1) All day schools, in which approximately half of 
the time is to be devoted to practical instruction in vocational 
subjects; (2) part time schools for those who have already 
entered employment (at least one-third the amount appropriated 
to each state for teachers’ salaries must be expended for the 
support of such schools); (3) evening schools for youths over 
sixteen years of age who are employed during the daytime, the 
instruction to be in a line with their occupation. 

This educational legislation is of momentous importance. 
It is estimated by the Census Bureau that within the lifetime 
of children now entering our public schools the population of 
the United States will be no less than 450,000,000 

In order that state boards and local communities may use 
their opportunities and money judiciously and broad-mindedly, 
constant watching and intelligent assistance must be given by 
the people. The Association of Collegiate Alumnae may find 
in this a new opportunity for service for years to come. 

The following table is taken from the Congressional Record 
of March 15, 1917, from the speech of Representative Aber- 
crombie: 
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THE COLLEGE WOMAN’S CALL TO DUTY 


Ipa M. TARBELIL, 


Chairman Publicity Committee of the Woman’s Committee. 


Several months ago Harper's Magazine asked me to ex- 
plain to its readers the origin and function of the Woman’s 
Committee of the Council of National Defense. Explanation 
led to prophecy and risking dishonor in my own country I 
ventured to paint a picture of what I believed would happen: 

“If we can build up democratic all-serving food centres, 
why can we not intellectual and social centres where all women 
may grapple with community and national problems? It is 
nothing less that the Woman’s Committee aims to achieve. 
Certainly there was never offered to women so wonderful an 
opportunity for the exercise of practical, voluntary service. 
It is a call to the ideal citizenship—the citizenship unmixed 
with politics—action for the sake of the whole, without reward 
or recognition, based on a sense of national need and national 
ood. 

’ College women are peculiarly liable to this call for volun- 
tary service. In the last analysis they have had their educa- 
tion at their country’s expense, certainly because of their 
country’s institutions. In that ideal citizenship which is the 
goal towards which the Woman’s Committee builds, they are 
best fitted to be leaders. 

The Woman’s Committee has just sent to its State Chair- 
men and through them to local organizations a recommenda- 
tion that they should join with the State and County Councils of 
National Defense to make the schoolhouse the unit or centre 
for community service and defense. 

This idea should appeal with special weight to college 
women since it urges that both men and women should serve 
on the same committee. They are asked to turn their several 
activities into one stream with the school house as the source 
and its directors and teachers as the channel, to reach the 
children and parents of the community. 

Through these channels the Woman’s Committee and the 
Council hope for intensive results along certain definite lines. 
They will get these results more readily if college women serve 
on these community councils. Here is one of the most 
immediate duties which confronts the woman with a liberal 
education. . 

The Woman’s Committee has felt that it was peculiarly 
its business and through it the business of the educated women 
of America, to protect the child from the disintegrating in- 
fluences which war always loosens; to insist that he have his 
schools, his playgrounds, his wholesome and developing influ- 
ences. The head of the Children’s Bureau, Julia Lathrop, has 
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asked the Committee to use its machinery to lay before the 
women of the country plans for a Baby Year which shall work 
toward reduction of the mortality of children. “It is more 
dangerous to be a baby in London than a soldier in France,” 
is a statement which may sacrifice accuracy for the spectacular, 
but the very idea is so shocking that it should galvanize us 
into immediate action lest our own babies meet such a condi- 
tion. 

Here is another arresting notion: Five million members of 
this commonwealth neither read nor speak English. Five 
millions so alien to all comprehension of our institutions and 
our ideals that they must be reached through the barrier of a 
foreign tongue. Such conditions should be the immediate con- 
cern of women to whom a generous Providence has brought an 
unusual measure of education. Must we not make it a per- 
sonal reproach to every college woman who does not do her 
bit to overcome the obstacle of alien speech between herself 
and less fortunate members of her community? 

Last year the Woman’s Committee put food production 
and conservation at the head of its program. This was largely 
work in co-operation with the Department of Agriculture and the 
Food Administration. It believes that it has accomplished big 
results but it feels that much as has been done last year, more 
must be done next and as long as the war lasts. 

In this connection college women will approve the resolu- 
tion passed on Washington’s Birthday at the Committee’s 
headquarters, to urge the State Divisions to avail themselves of 
funds provided by the Department of Agriculture for a larger 
use of Women County Agents and Home Economics Directors. 

I have not tried even to outline the various activities 
which the Women’s Committee wishes to lay before the women 
of the country. I have suggested only some of those high- 
lights which stand out as appropriate to the splendid potential 
force which college women represent and which may hold 
peculiar interest for them. Nevertheless I feel constrained to 
insist that be it ever so humble there is no place in which she 
is not fitted to serve and none that she is not willing and eager 
to fill if the opportunity for service be made plain to her. 


‘ 
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As these words are penned there comes to the editor’s 
desk fresh from the press the first of the leaflets and bulletins 
giving directions for the activities of the Children’s Year, 

planned by the Children’s Bureau in codpera- 
The tion with the Child Welfare Department of 
Children’s the Woman’s Committee. The Association 
Year through many of its branches has long 

carried on more or less active codperation 
with the Children’s Bureau, but with the launching of this 
new undertaking it is proposed that this codperation become 
much more general and effective and that it include not our 
branches only but our general members as well. It is a matter 
of no small pride to the Association that in this codperation we 
shall be working under the direction of our fellow members. 
Miss Julia Lathrop, head of the Children’s Bureau, has long 
been a loyal member, always retaining her general membership 
when circumstances have made branch membership impractic- 
able; and Miss Jessica B. Piexotto, who has been made execu- 
tive chairman of the Department of Child Welfare of the 
Woman’s Committee, has long been one of the valued members 
of the California Branch. 

The plans of the Bureau and of the Child Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Committee are to be carried out through 
the state and county councils of defense, particularly through 
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the woman’s division. In each state under the Woman’s Com- 
mittee there has been created a Child Welfare Department and 
state chairmen have been appointed in nearly all of the states. 
Corresponding departments will be created as rapidly as possi- 
ble in each county defense organization, and as community 
councils are created, in each of these smaller divisions also; so 
that the work which the Bureau is planning can be carried into 
the individual home. Those who wish to further the work 
of the Children’s Year should therefore get into touch with the 
child welfare department of their local councils for defense. 
Where the work has not yet been begun it is hoped that our 
members will offer their services to the defense councils as 
organizers. 

The Bureau has grouped the work proposed for the Chil- 
dren’s Year under five topics, four of which are concerned with 
the needs of normal children living in their own normal homes, 
and the fifth with the special problems of children whose homes 
have broken down or who for any reason need unusual care. 
These divisions of the work are: 

1. Public protection of mothers, infants, and young chil- 

dren. 
. Home care and income. 
. Child labor and education. 
. Recreation. 
. Children in need of special care. 

As a first step toward the goal which the Bureau has set— 
namely, the saving of the lives of 100,000 babies this year—it 
is proposed that there shall be conducted all over the country 
between the 6th of April and the 6th of June a weighing and 
measuring test, which will give a rough index of the health of 
the growing child. The revelation of sub-normalities by this 
test will, it is hoped, lead at once to intensive care in many 
cases which would otherwise have been neglected. 

The local defense councils will need volunteers of intelli- 
gence and organizing ability to help in this work, and to carry 
out the later steps in the program proposed. Our branches 
have already been appealed to for their assistance and are giv- 
ing their codperation; but the help of the scattered college 
women in the smaller towns and the rural districts is very much 
needed. If your local defense organization has not been com- 
pleted so that you do not know how to begin the work will 
you not communicate with this office? 
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We might write a long dissertation on dues and treasurers 
but you would not read it. Instead, therefore, we shall put 
before you baldly in a few short sentences the information and 

the appeal that must be “gotten over” to you. 


On Dues I. The fiscal year begins June first and all 
and dues for 1918-19 become payable at that time. 
Treasurers II. Will general members please send their 


dues without waiting for a notice from the treas- 
urer. Do you realize that if every general member of the 
Association complied with this request it would save us in 
postage and stationery alone, to say nothing of clerical assistance, a 
full month’s salary for a competent stenographer? Here is our 
opportunity to practice the Thrift we are preaching to others. 
Will you co-operate? 

III. Will branch treasurers who are going out of office this 
Spring please hand on clean records with full instructions to 
their successors? Every year the Association suffers loss of 
money and membership through the failure of retiring treas- 
urers to initiate their successors into the mysteries of the office. 
The price of an efficient branch treasurer is above rubies. 
Would that her tenure of office were permanent and that she 
were immortal. 


IV. Will branch treasurers please keep the national treas- 
urer informed of all resignations, changes of name or address, 
transfers of members to other branches or other changes in the 
membership? In case a member must for any reason resign 
from the branch, please try to induce her to retain general 
membership until she can again join a branch. In reporting 
resignations please indicate whether they are from the branch 
only or from the national association also. 


V. Please report promptly to the executive secretary the 
failure of any member to receive her Journal. Likewise if, as 
sometimes happens, a member receives two copies of the Jour- 
nal, please report it. 

VI. Please note that the applications of new members must 
be accompanied by fees. Names of new members are not 
entered upon the catalogue or the mailing list until fees are 


received. Do not, therefore, send application blanks without 
money. On the other hand do not send money without appli- 


cation blanks in the case of new members, nor without the 
names in the case of old members. The treasurer has unfor- 
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tunately no power of divination that enables her to credit to 
the right individuals the money so sent. 

VII. Treasurers’ supplies can be obtained from the office of 
the executive secretary. 

VIII. Because of the increased cost of postage no receipts 
will be sent unless requested. Checks should be made payable 
to Katharine Puncheon Pomeroy, Treasurer. All communi- 


cations concerning finance should also be sent to Mrs. Pomeroy 
at 938 Glengyle Place, Chicago, IIl. 


Count Johann von Bernstorff, former ambassador to the 
United States from Germany, has been deprived of his honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws by the Faculties of the University. 

The degree, which was granted in 1911 at 
Count Bernstorff’s the occasion of von Bernstorff’s acting as 
Degree Revoked Convocation orator, was revoked by the 

University authorities and the announcement 
made by President Judson at the recent Convocation. The action 
taken by the University authorities was not inspired by the fact 
that the United States is now at war with the German Empire. 
The degree was revoked because of von Bernstorff’s actions prior 
to his dismissal. These were contrary to the Constitution and 


laws of the United States, and as such, in the opinion of the 
University authorities, necessitated the revocation of the degree. 
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AMONG THE BRANCHES 


Ames Branch, Ames, Ia—The organization of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae at Ames is well under way. The 
second meeting which was a luncheon, was held March 16. 
Mrs. Mattie Lock Macomber of Des Moines, who is a graduate 
of Iowa State College and has traveled very extensively in 


Europe, was a guest and talked after the luncheon on Prus- 
sianism. 


Beloit Branch, Beloit, Wis.—The year’s work of the branch 
will be concluded in May with a war luncheon, and the annual 
election of officers. 

Different speakers have talked on topics of especial interest 
to our members this year. At the October meeting Judge 
Rosa, a member of the Wisconsin Assembly, spoke of recent 
legislation in regard to the schools of the state; in November, 
Miss Dutcher, the head of the United Charities, presented the 
case of “The Delinquent Girl in Beloit”; and in December, the 
society had the privilege of hearing Mrs. Lois K. Matthews, 
the national president of the A.C.A. Mrs. Matthews gave a 
brief history of the national association, and then spoke of 
different kinds of war work which the branches might profit- 
ably take up. She appealed to the branch particularly to aid 
in the great work of providing speakers to explain to the people 
the causes and aims of the war, and to discuss war problems. 
Following her suggestion two of our members, Miss Cooper, 
Dean of Women of Beloit College, and Mrs. Forsythe Crawford, 
our president, have given short talks to the college girls and 
also to the high school girls on war subjects. 


Bloomington Branch, Bloomington, Ind.—The Blooming- 
ton Branch held another afternoon-and-evening meeting re- 
cently which was well attended. The members sewed for the 
Red Cross and for the American Fund for French Wounded. 
After a “Hoover” supper, Miss Kate Daum, instructor in home 
economics in Indiana University, gave a very practical talk on 
“Flour Substitutes.” 


Boston Branch, Boston, Mass.—The March meeting of the 
branch was in charge of the Committee on Needs of Women’s 
Colleges, which had prepared the data concerning the degree of 
Master of Arts published in the March Journal. Prof. William 
A. Neilson, of Smith College, whom the branch was specially 
glad to welcome, discussed the requirements for the Master’s 
degree and the place of graduate study in colleges for women, 
and answered questions from the members. 

The Boston Branch has voted to become a group member 
of the Constantinople College Association by the payment of 
twenty-five dollars annually to the Association. 
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California Branch, San Francisco, Cal—The branch has 
recently joined the California state conference of Social 
Agencies which will hold its tenth annual meeting at Santa 
Barbara the middle of April. On April 20 following the con- 
vention there will be held an A.C.A. conference of delegates 
from all the different branches of the state. 

A most interesting letter has been received from the mother 
of the branch’s adopted daughter in France sending greetings 
and thanks for the Christmas cheque. The mother is working 
in a cartridge factory and has been obliged to place the child 
in a convent. She suggests that we write to the little girl 
(Mile. Jeanne Perrier, Rue de Paris, 80 Nantes) and become 
acquainted with her. 

Miss Jane Addams, on tour for the National Food Admin- 
istration was the guest of honor at the California Branch’s 
March meeting at the Century Club. Miss Addams spoke on 
“Food Conservation.” The March meeting was the occasion for 
welcoming as guests of the branch the senior women of Stan- 
ford, University of California and Mills College together with 
the alumnae of Mills, recently admitted to membership in the 
National A.C.A. President Aurelia Henry Reinhardt was a 
speaker of the afternoon, and with her and the branch officers 
in the receiving line were President and Mrs. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, President and Mrs. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Professor 
C. D. Marx, acting president of Stanford and Mrs. Marx. 

Our president, Mrs. E. J. Mott, was a guest of the senior 


women of the University of California in March, addressing 
them on the Alumnae Association, its purposes and work. A 
number of applications for membership in California and other 
branches will be the result of the talk. 


Central Missouri Branch, Columbia, Mo.—Mrs. Gertrude 
S. Martin, Executive Secretary of the Association, in an address 
to the branch urged the organization of college women in the 
state that they might be better prepared to further war propa- 
ganda. The branch expects to cooperate in this work. 

Mrs. Walter Miller, President of the Central Missouri 
Branch, is instructing a class of university women in Surgical 
Dressings. 

Under the auspices of the Vocational Committee of the 
local branch Miss Helen L. Bridge, Superintendent of Nurses, 
Barnes Hospital, Saint Louis, recently addressed university 
women on “Nursing as a Profession for College Women.” 


Connecticut Branch, New Haven, Conn.—The Connecticut 
Branch at its last meeting had as speaker President Henry 
Noble MacCracken of Vassar College who spoke to a large 
and enthusiastic audience on the training camp for nurses to be 
held at Vassar this summer. The meeting was an open one, 
to which all college graduates of New Haven and vicinity were 
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especially invited. A committee of three was appointed, under 
the chairmanship of Miss Elinor Bliss, Vassar 1913, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Branch, to cooperate with the plans of the recruit- 
ing committee, in New Haven and vicinity. 

Miss Marion Mason, who has been treasurer of the branch 
for the past four years is resigning to take up canteen work 
under the Y.M.C.A. in France. 


Duluth Branch, Duluth, Minn—The Duluth Branch has 
raised over a thousand dollars this year especially for war work, 
in addition to maintaining its usual scholarship and has bought 
a $100 Liberty Bond and put $100 into War Savings Stamps. 

The Volunteer Service Committee has devoted its time to 
French Relief work and up to this time 654 garments have been 
completed. 

The Educational Committee has devoted its time to adver- 
tising the Duluth night schools throughout the city and is 
establishing a Bureau of Vocational Guidance for the public 
schools. It has also arranged an open meeting at which the 
superintendent of the city schools will discuss the present 
school system, its merits and plans for its improvement. This 
meeting is in addition to our regular monthly meetings at 
which we have discovered problems of interest to both educa- 
tors and sociologists. 

The Vocational Opportunities Committee has continued its 


work of finding employment for High School girls so that every 
girl in High school who needs a job so that she may be par- 
tially self-supporting, now has one. 

We have added twenty-three new members, making a 
branch with nearly two hundred members. We expect to 
continue part of our work during the summer. 


Eugene Branch, Eugene, Ore.—At its opening meeting in 
the fall the branch voted to work through existing agencies of 
War Relief rather than to start any independent work of its 
own. A week ago a questionnaire was sent out to the mem- 
bers, asking each to report what she had done in co-operation 
with these agencies. ‘There were 47 questionnaires and to date 
37 replies have been received as follows: Liberty Bonds, 
$3785.00, (27 subscriptions); Y.M.C.A.Fund, $347.00, (28 
subscriptions); Y.W.C.A. fund, $85.50, (20 subscriptions) ; 
subscribed to Red Cross Fund, $133.00, (7 subscriptions) ; 
Thrift Stamps, 72, “baby bonds,” and many monthly pledges; 
total hours’ work at the Red Cross rooms, 2099 and over; 
articles knitted, 124; members of R. C., 33; signed Food Pledge, 
33; 7 workers on R. C. Drive, including the city manager; 7 
workers on the Liberty Loan Drive, city manager and team 
captain; 8 workers on the Y. W.C.A., including a team captain; 
workers on the Y.M.C.A. drive and W.S.S. drive. Nine 
members have contributed to the Red Cross Store, and 16 
have sent magazines and books to soldiers. 
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Miscellaneous work performed by branch members in- 
cludes work on draft questionnaire, draft classification, super- 
vising university women’s R. C. auxiliary, distributing food 
pledge cards, work on council of national defense drive, war 
garden, gifts to soldiers, first aid course, contributing to 
Armenian, Belgium and Syrian war relief, French war orphans 
fund, Knights of Columbus fund. - 


Greencastle Branch, Greencastle, Ind.—Our French Relief 
Committee since our last report, brought here Mr. Michelou, the 
French Relief lecturer, with his films from France. The 
lecture was thoroughly advertised and therefore brought in a 
good sum for that work in this locality. 

Our Food Conservation Committee has continued its 
column of recipes and instructions for two months in our 
daily papers. 

We accepted the invitation of the women of DePauw to 
make our February meeting a part of their annual Vocational 
Conference, and so had the benefit of the good speakers at the 
conference. 


Huntington Branch, Huntington, W. Va.—The Hunting- 
ton Branch has adopted a French war orphan, to whom it 
sends clothing from time to time., 

A Red Cross unit is under the supervision of one of the 
members of the branch and junior Red Cross societies have 
been organized by her. The girls in the domestic science 
classes of the High school are making bandages and surgical 
dressings under the supervision of a branch member. Another 
member has just finished a course in Baltimore to enable her 
to do more efficient work among soldiers’ families in connection 
with the local Bureau of Federated Charities. 

Two of the Huntington Branch members are on the 
Women’s Council for National Defense for West Virginia. The 
branch is also represented on the county council. One member 
was state chairman for registration for conservation and all 
belong to the War Savings Society. 


Kansas Branch, Lawrence, Kan.—Just now the branch is 
preparing for its annual play, to be given the latter part of 
April. This year three short plays will be given, the proceeds 
to go to the scholarship fund. 

The Vocational Guidance Committee, as a part of its work 
in advising the university girls, is publishing in the university 
paper from time to time articles concerning the different open- 
ings for women. Two articles have been published up to 
this time—one on nursing as a profession, and the other on 
opportunities in the field of home economics. 


_ Los Angeles Branch, Los Angeles, Calif—The Women’s 
University Club has just received word from Miss Ethel Moore, 
Vice-President of the Southwest Section of A. C. A., telling 
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of a convention of A. C. A. members to be held at Santa 
Barbara, April 20. 

The pledges for our Hut for Nurses in France which we 
agreed to support, are growing in an encouraging fashion. 
Recently the members of the Club and their friends had the 
privilege of hearing Miss Katherine Jewell Everts read some of 
the war poetry which has come out of these stirring times, and 
the admission fees were applied to this fund. 

The University Club has lost one of its most loyal and 
loved members in the death of Miss Lucy M. Lambdin, grad- 
uate of the University of Cincinnati and of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music and Oratory. Miss Lambdin had held a 
number of offices in the club. The loss of her enthusiastic 
interest and untiring efforts for the club will be deeply felt by 
all her associates. 


Madison Branch, Madison, Wis.—The Madison Branch has 
made a special effort to assist in the war work by furnishing 
speakers to be used by the County Council of Defense. 

Some of our members furnish the automobiles to take 
others to outside towns for speeches and entertainments. 

A special class has been formed at the university to give a 
brief course to those who wish to fit themselves better for this 
work. Our next monthly meeting will be devoted to the 
Speakers’ Bureau. 


Minneapolis Branch, Minneapolis, Minn.—Our branch has 
been closely associated with the local Woman’s Committee of 
the Council of National Defense this year, as our president is 
also one of the vice-presidents of the council, our secretary is 
secretary of the council and several others of our members are 
connected with the organization. 

One bit of war work we have done this spring is to print a 
column in the theatre programs to keep Food Conservation 
before the public. Our committee has written each week a 
jingle appropriate for the time and has secured a cartoon made 
by a clever cartoonist to go with the rhyme, some statistics 
about the food situation and a tested recipe, all of which has 
been endorsed by the Food Administration. We are hoping 
that our cartoon and rhyme will appeal to some whom the 
word “calorie” would frighten away. 

Our National Aid section which has been studying the 
principles of democracy this year is now planning to put on a 
little play dramatizing “Naturalization,” at ail the settlement 
houses. Others in this section are working with the Council 
of defense in their city-wide program for Americanization. 

Our social service section, composed of about 10 women 
has been co-operating with the city hospital in the care for 
unmarried mothers in Minneapolis. The situation here with so 
many training camps and the prediction of even more men to 
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be here this summer than were here last year, makes this sec- 
tion and in fact the entire branch feel that our war work must 
be continued throughout the summer. 


North Dakota Branch, Grand Forks, N. D.—Miss Helen 
M. Bennett, manager of the Chicago Collegiate Bureau of 
Occupations, gave three timely addresses in Grand Forks re- 
cently. In addition to these addresses, for which all Grand 
Forks as well as the University of North Dakota is indebted to 
her, Miss Bennett met a large number of University women in 
personal conferences. 

Miss Lillian Cook, public librarian of Grand Forks asked 
help from our branch in conducting a campaign for securing 
reading matter for American soldiers, and we gave a week to 
that work. 

The last meeting of the branch was in the form of a re- 
ception to all women in Grand Forks eligible to membership 
in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 


Northfield Branch, Northfield, Minn.—Strenuous as are the 
demands for money in the present war crisis, the Northfield 
Branch is setting for itself rather a difficult task for the next 
four years. In addition to raising by personal and voluntary 
contributions another $50.00 scholarship for a Carleton senior, 
we have pledged ourselves to help with the expenses of a 
French girl at Carleton, paying $300.00 the first year and as 
much as possible thereafter. This will necessitate a centering 
of all our energies on this one project. 

Our last two meetings have been of special interest. The 
seniors of Carleton and St. Olaf were our guests at one meeting 
and listened to Mrs. Margaret Hutton Abels, manager of the 
Minneapolis Occupational Bureau, who told of the work and 
aim of the bureau. We have also been favored with a lecture 
containing first hand information on “German Officers as a 
Class,” by Dr. Melby of St. Olaf, who was at one time a 
regular attendant at an officers’ club in Berlin. 


Pittsburgh Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa—Several of our mem- 
bers are speaking locally on Food Conservation, War Savings 
Stamps, Liberty Loan, etc. 

Our War Current Events classes which are proving very 
popular were suggested to our County Superintendent by Mrs. 
McEldowney, chairman of our patriotic education committee. 
The idea occurred to her that it might be a good thing to get 
the mothers and teachers together to discuss matters pertaining 
to the war. We started with six persons as an experiment, and 
our assistant county superintendent, who is enthusiastic over 
the work has sent to us a list of eleven other points where he 
wishes us to establish similar classes. 

In some localities, especially in industrial communities, we 
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find that we cannot find a time in the day to catch both teach- 
ers and mothers, and we then arrange for evening community 
programs. On the whole we think that this work has been 
well worth while. Now that the weather is becoming settled 
we hope to push out to the districts more remote, many of them 
largely alien—districts almost inaccessible in bad weather. 


Pueblo Branch, Pueblo, Colo.—The interest of the Pueblo 
Branch is at present centered chiefly in two departments, the 
Vocational Guidance Committee, with Miss Edith Wilson as 
chairman, and war work under the leadership of Mrs. Sperry 
Packard. The former has arranged an interesting series of 
talks to the girls of the two high schools of the city, by women 
and men intimately acquainted with women’s occupations other 
than teaching; and the lectures are being very appreciatively 
received. The second committee has directed all the members 
of the branch in collecting books for soldiers’ libraries, and in 
distributing and collecting cards pledging Pueblo citizens to 
forward current magazines to the soldiers in accordance with 
government instructions. 


Rhode Island Branch, Providence, R. I—The branch has 
this year adopted a French orphan and is paying for its sup- 
port. 

The Vocational Committee has been active in a matter of 
local interest, and has by its efforts and by the arousing of 
public sentiment secured for the city the establishment of a 
Vocational Guidance Bureau under the direct supervision of 
the superintendent of public schools. This committee has also 
established deposit libraries of vocational literature in the high 
schools, and has outlined work which promises to be very 
valuable. 

The branch supports yearly a scholarship fund of $75.00 
awarded to a student in the Women’s College in Brown Uni- 
versity. 

As a direct result of the address by our national president, 
Mrs. Lois K. Matthews, the presidents of the various college 
clubs in the state were called together by Mrs. Irons, and under 
her leadership a speakers’ bureau and an information bureau 
has been established where speeches are being prepared, speak- 
ers trained and sent out, and educational matter in regard to the 
war and to the history of our country distributed. 


Salt Lake City Branch, Salt Lake City, Utah.—The Salt 
Lake City Branch, aiming to do its share in present day emer- 
gencies, has assisted the Red Cross in its membership drive, 
offered the services of its members to the Committee for Relief 
among soldiers’ families of the local Red Cross, and adopted a 
French orphan. 

In answer to a local problem, the branch has recommended 
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to the Juvenile Court the establishment of boys’ clubs in the 
school houses as a means of making less difficult the enforce- 
ment of the nine o’clock curfew law. 


Santa Barbara Branch, Santa Barbara, Cal—The branch 
has undertaken the financial support of a housing survey which 
will include also a literacy, employment and school census in 
the crowded district of the city. Realizing that this survey 
would be of greater scope than the branch dare undertake 
alone, the services were secured of Mr. Winsor Soule, a prom- 
inent architect here, who as chairman of a larger executive 
committee, will organize the work. 

Local branch members will have the pleasure of being 
hostesses at the first state meeting of the California Collegiate 
Alumnae to be held on April 20, in connection with the Con- 
ference of Social Agencies. 


San Jose Branch, San Jose, Calif—The Americanization 
committee is doing a wonderfully helpful work with the foreign 
women in familiarizing them with our language and ways and 
thereby freeing them from the distrust that they naturally feel 
toward a strange people. 

The president of the branch, Miss Clara Smith, and one of 
its capable members, Miss Agnes E. Howe, have responded to 
a public call and consented to run respectively for the offices 
of councilman of the city of San Jose, and county Superintend- 
ent of schools of Santa Clara County. The branch has enthu- 
siastically endorsed both candidates. 


Sheridan Branch, Sheridan, Wyoming.—The branch is 
fortunate in including among its members several musicians of 
more than local distinction. Two of these members are plan- 
ning a musicale for the miners in the vicinity. There is a large 
Italian element at the coal camps near Sheridan. The musicale 
will be given in Union Hall, the miners’ own amusement hall 
and the common meeting place for all the camps—five in 
number. One of our members, Mrs. Ida Mitchell Ball, has been 
since the first of October conducting French classes primarily 
for those who intend to go to France sooner or later. A branch 
of the Alliance Francaise is an outgrowth of her three classes. 


Sioux City Branch, Sioux City, Iowa.—Prof. Agnes Ferg- 
uson has been called to Washington, D. C., for special govern- 
ment service. Miss Margaret Gay Dolliver, who has been 
chairman of the Defense Committee for the 11th Congressional 
district, leaves for France in May to take up Y. M.C. A. work. 
Miss Dolliver has been active in branch work and in the Red 
Cross and the Women’s Club of Sioux City. She was dean of 
women at Morningside College for many years and at present 
holds the title of honorary dean. 
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Southern California Branch, Riverside, Redlands and San 
Bernardino.—The branch held a most successful meeting in the 
Fine Arts Building of the University of Redlands at which 
the guests for the day were the high school seniors of the 
cities included in our branch and all college women. The pro- 
gram consisted of college stunts, college songs and an in- 
spiring address on the “Value of a College Education,” by 
Miss Laura Squire of Pomona College. About two hundred 
guests were present at this annual open day of the branch. 

The first of a series of text-boks in Spanish, Altamirano’s 
“La Navidad en las Montajfias,” edited by two of our members, 
Miss Edith Hill of the University of Redlands and Miss Mary 
Joy Lombard of the Redlands High School has been announced. 


Southern New York Branch, Binghamton, N. Y.—This 
branch has maintained a loan fund for the use of young 
women who need help in getting through college. Just before 
the holidays the branch brought the Russian Symphony Orch- 
estra of New York to Binghamton, where a concert was given 
under its auspices for the benefit of this fund. 

Many of our members have assisted the Selective Draft 
Board in filling out the questionnaires, and now we are helping 
the public library prepare for circulation books donated by 
Binghamton citizens for shipment to the soldiers. 


Spokane Branch, Spokane, Wash.—At our last branch 
meeting in May a “Treasure and Trinket” collection will be 
made to aid the college reconstruction work now being carried 
on in the devastated countries of Europe. 

We have eighty-three members engaged in active Red 
Cross work, most of them giving many days of the week to 
surgical dressings, sewing, packing, checking, etc. The home 
knitting force far exceeds that number and their products out- 
run the enumerating. One unique form of help should be 
mentioned for its suggestiveness to others. A young mother 
could not leave her baby to go out to Red Cross meetings so 
offered to care for the babies of some friends in order that 
they might be able to go. 


Washington Branch, Washington, D. C.—The A. C. A. 
House for college women in Government service has been 
established at 2506 K Street, northwest. It is a fine old 
colonial double house which has been within a few years reno- 
vated and made into one. Though it has been left stranded 
in a part of town which is no longer fashionable, it is most 
conveniently situated with regard to street cars, and is within 
walking distance of some of the government departments. It 
is surrounded by large grounds bounded by a historic old box 
hedge, worthy of note even in Washington, and an ample “war 
garden” will be one of the features of the establishment and 
is expected to go a long way towards helping pay expenses. 
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The financial responsibility of the house, which had to be 
leased for term of four years, was taken by twelve individual 
members, known as the trustees of the house, while the manage- 
ment is in the hands of a committee drawn from the trustees 
and the branch. The house was opened early in March, and a 
very successful housewarming was held March 22, when the 
trustees received the members of the branch and the house 
guests. It has two dining-rooms, a parlor, and writing-room 
or library, besides twenty bedrooms, including both single and 
double rooms. In addition to the regular rooms, emergency 
accommodations will be furnished for at least two girls. These 
may be engaged a few days in advance by writing to the 
above address. 

The speakers’ bureau has enrolled about eighty volunteers, 
the majority being registered at a big mass meeting at which 
the speakers were Medill McCormick, representative to Con- 
gress from Illinois; Arthur E. Bestor, director of the Speaking 
Division of the Committee on Public Information, and our own 
executive secretary. Engagements for speakers are already 
being filled in the food conservation campaign, in which a can- 
vass of the boarding houses filled with war workers will be 
made in an attempt to interest the boarders in the food regula- 
tions. 





Kansas City Branch, Kansas City, Mo.—In order to raise 
money for our war work and our vocational bureau we are 
bringing Private Peat here for April 13. Our plan for patri- 
otic education is completed also. Speakers from our organiza- 
tion will talk to twelve individual factories in or near Kansas 
City, on subjects such as “Joan of Arc,” “Why Germany is not 
Democratic, as America is?” and “Poland’s Loss of Freedom.” 
These will be talks of about twenty minutes and will be follow- 
up speeches ; that is, one each week, making a series. 
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Barnard College—Following out a plan adopted by the 
Undergraduate Association, the central war relief committee 
has been conducting a campaign for registering all students 
for some regular form of war work amounting to two hours 
or more a week. Registrations so far are distributed as fol- 
lows: Canteen work, 133; Red Cross, 128; social service, 59; 
clerical work and typing, 62; miscellaneous, 23; total 405. 
The total number of hours pledged is 1052 a week. One 
special piece of work into which the student volunteers were 
turned was the copying of 200,000 registration cards to be used 
by the Liberty Loan committee in the present campaign. 

After some delay because of the shortage of coal, the war 
relief committee opened its canteen for soldiers and sailors in 
the old Columbia University boathouse early in March. The 
canteen is open every afternoon and evening. Relays of stu- 
dents, with a few alumnae, act as hostesses and take charge 
of the serving of food. A committee of women officers and 
wives of men officers of the college arranges for chaperonage 
and has general supervision of the work. 

The Associate Alumnae have, since February, been taking 
charge of the Saturday afternoon entertainments at Camp 
Upton on the first Saturday in each month. 


Beloit College——An event of marked significance for Beloit 
College was the visit of Wm. H. Schofield, Professor of Com- 
parative Literature at Harvard University and Lecturer on the 
Western Exchange for 1918. Prof. Schofield gave a series of 
lectures on Mediaeval Masterpieces, which the general public 
was invited to share with the college. By request he gave a 
talk on Ibsen, with whom he was personally acquainted. As 
President of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, he ad- 
dressed several groups of Scandinavians and organized branches 
of the American-Scandinavian Foundation at Beloit and at 
Rockford, Illinois, and as a representative of the National 
Security League, he gave an address at a mass meeting on his 
personal impressions of the German Emperor, whom he met in 
his capacity of Harvard Exchange Professor to Berlin. Dr. 
Schofield’s most notable address was delivered at the college 
vesper service on “The Spirit of the War,” in which, as in all 
his messages to Beloit, he inspired his hearers with a new 
vision of the spiritual meaning of the war. 


Boston University.—Students in the College of Liberal 
Arts have been engaged for several weeks in the study of war 
problems. They were grouped in classes of sixteen, and were 
allowed to select their own instructors. Twenty-one professors 
in the College of Liberal Arts had charge of the groups. At 
the close of the regular session of five weeks there was a 
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general desire to continue the work and several of the groups 
are prolonging their sessions. 

‘he Women’s Graduate Club of Boston University held 
three meetings in April: On the 5th, Miss Amy Lowell ad- 
dressed the club on “Modern Tendencies in Poetry; April 12 
Professor Dallas Lore Sharp furnished the program for the 
annual Author’s Reading; and at the last meeting, on April 22, 
the program will consist of war poetry, music and interpretative 
dancing. 


Brown University——As an expression of war-time patriot- 
ism and economy it has been decided to discontinue the publica- 
tion of the year-book, the “Brun-Mael”, for 1918-1919. Parts 
of the “Brun-Mael” will be combined with the college maga- 
zine, the “Sepiad.” 

Miss Emily S. Paddock, director of dormitory life, has 
been made a member of the advisory committee which will 
arrange for several farm units for women in Rhode Island. As 
the college campus is not large enough for gardens, the stu- 
dents will share in the production of food by enrolling in the 
camps throughout the state. 

In response to the appeal from the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges two French students have been invited to study 
at the Women’s College next year. 


Bryn Mawr College.—The college activities and interests 
center now on two main foci. The seniors and some of the 
graduate students are trying to settle the question of their 
future occupations. For a small proportion the answer is in- 
dicated by their being selected for special honors in academic 
lines. The European Fellowships, the highest honors in the 
gift of the college, were announced on March 15th for the year 
1918-19. The Bryn Mawr European Fellowship was awarded 
to Margaret Timpson of New York City, who will receive the 
degree of A.B. this June. The President M. Carey Thomas 
European Fellowship, given after one year’s graduate study, 
was awarded to Isabel Smith of California, A. B. Bryn Mawr 
College, 1915, and the Mary E. Garrett European Fellowship, 
given after two or more years’ graduate study, was awarded 
to Eva A. W. Bryne of Philadelphia, A. B. Bryn Mawr, 1916. 
The use of these fellowships may be postponed until after the 
war if the recipients desire. For those whose future careers 
are not so clearly indicated the Appointment Bureau planned a 
vocational conference on April 13th conducted by women, 
mostly alumnae of the college, who have been successful in 
social work, journalism, law, business and psychology. 

The second focus of interest is war activities and many of 
the usual college events are brought into connection with these. 
To raise money for the Bryn Mawr Service Corps the College 
is to unite for the first time in varsity dramatics which will 
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take the place of the usual class plays. A more direct attempt 
to help win the war is the adoption of a voluntary food ration 
by the college community. This was done early in March at 
the request of the Food Administrator of Pennsylvania who 
asked it not only for the saving in food but for the effect the 
example of such an institution might have on other institutions 
and private families. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy.—The four 
months’ course for Public Health Nurses began on April first 
and a second institute in Home Service under the American Red 
Cross on April eighth. Students in this last course were selected 
by chapters of the Red Cross in the Central Division. They 
must devote from 25 to 36 hours a week to their work and must 
look forward to rendering service in the home service section 
of their chapter at the completion of the course. 

The summer announcement for the School of Civics con- 
tains the promise of courses in social service in war time, as well 
as the regular credit courses in principles of case work. Miss 
Elizabeth Wood, now of the Southwestern Division of the Red 
Cross, formerly district superintendent in the Clinton District, 
New York City, returns for a part of the summer session. A 
course not offered before in the summer by Mr. Victor Yarros 
on Modern Radicalism and a new course on statistics to be 
given by Miss Estelle B. Hunter of the Chicago office of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau are likewise included in the summer 


program. ‘The dates for the summer session are June 19th to 
July 26th. 


Colorado College.—In March at Colorado College, Dr. 
Cestre, Professor of English in the University of Bordeaux, 
spoke on the “Moral Heroism of France”; Prof. Charles Zueblin 
ave a series of lectures on “Pan-Preparedness” and Bishop 
homas of Wyoming spoke in chapel. 

Colorado College held “open house” on March 15th for the 
benefit of the townspeople and parents and friends of the 
students. 

The exchange professor this year is to be William Henry 
Schofield, Professor of Comparative Literature at Harvard and 
president of the American-Scandanavian Foundation. He will 
lecture at Knox, Beloit, Carleton, Grinnell and Colorado col- 
leges. 

On Tuesday, March 19th, Miss Raines and Miss Rattle 
from the Denver Collegiate Bureau of Occupations held voca- 
tional guidance conferences for the women students of the 
college. 


DePauw University —The War Service Committee is doin 
excellent work among the college women. It has oversight o 
the Red Cross and French Relief work, periodical supplies and 
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hospital scrap-books and the war garden. Each week the 
chairman of the different activities have met together for half 
an hour to report and adjust the work so that all lines can be 
actively pushed. For fifty hours of work between the first of 
March and the first of June, the committee is giving a service 
button. 

The third vocational conference at the college was very 
successful, the program being replete with the vital problems 
which are confronting college women today. 


Elmira College—The Political Club held an open meeting 
on Saturday evening, March 23rd. Dr. Alice Weld Tallant, 
who has just returned from France spoke on her experience as 
a member of the Smith College Relief Unit which had charge 
of 16 villages on the Somme in the vicinity of St. Quentin. 
Dr. Tallant was chief medical officer and director of the unit. 

Mrs. Lena Gilbert Brown Ford of London, a graduate of 
Elmira College, who wrote the words of “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,” was killed during a recent air raid in London, 
England, where she had made her home for the past twenty 
years. Her work, in England during the war, has been the 
subject of much praise in English newspapers. Mrs. Ford’s 
last song “We are Coming, Mother England,” is already well 
known at the front. 

Miss Lucia Hall, who was graduated from Elmira College 
in 1914, has enlisted to go to France as a telephone operator. 
Miss Hall speaks French fluently and responds to the country’s 
need in the way she can best serve it. Those who speak both 
English and French are greatly needed as telephone operators 
at the front. Miss Hall is completing her training in Wash- 
inton and expects to sail soon. 

Miss Elizabeth Whittaker, of the faculty, represented the 
college at the council meeting of the National Association in 
Chicago April 11-13. 


Goucher College.—The student quota for the Rehabilitation 
Fund being raised to send two trained graduates of the col- 
lege to work under the auspices of the Red Cross in France, is 
nearly completed. 

The Educational Propaganda Committee secured addresses 
during March by Miss Caroline Tupper, a former member of 
the faculty, who has been working with the Y.W.C.A. at 
Petersburg, Va., providing lodgings and occupations for the 
wives and relatives of soldiers stationed at Camp Lee; Captain 
C. E. Hemmerde of the Royal West Kemp Regiment, who, 
after thirty-eight months in the trenches, is training the men 
at Camp Meade; and by Miss Marjorie True Gregg of Rad- 
cliffe, who explained the plan of the Women’s Land Army. 
The committee on summer plans is organizing a Goucher con- 
tingent for this summer “army,” instead of attempting to 
establish a separate Goucher farm. 
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Dr. Katharine Gallagher, of the history department, was 
one of the collaborators in the War Cyclopedia just issued by 
the government committee on public information. She is now 
working in Washington in connection with the Food Admin- 
istration. 

Miss Clara Lyford of the department of Biblical literature 
has been elected vice-chairman of the Department of Universi- 
ties and Colleges of the Religious Education Association. 

The women’s section, Maryland Council of Defense has 
elected Dean Lord chairman of the sub-committee on patriotic 
education in the schools of Baltimore. 


Grinnell College—In order to cooperate with the Depart- 
ment of Food Administration, a course of four lectures has 
been given by various members of the faculty, who are special- 
ists in their respective fields. 

The claims of the French war orphans have made so 
strong an appeal to the sympathies of the students that no 
fewer than five women in the cottages of the women’s quad- 
rangle have adopted orphans. 

Because of the large number of women who took the 
courses in first aid and elementary nursing last spring, there 
was a demand for a repetition of the course in some form this 
year so that a combination course in these subjects is now 
being given by the college nurse. 

The women of Grinnell have responded generously with 
time, money and enthusiasm to Red Cross work, there being a 
Grinnell College auxiliary created last fall. They also furnished 
speakers for the April “drive” for funds. 

The belief that an organization of a few leaders into a 
distinct group would promote high ideals, has led to the cre- 
ation at Grinnel of the honor society for senior women, “Cap 
and Gown.” ‘The qualifications for membership were purposely 
placed high in order to combine the honor of Phi Beta Kappa 
with the tribute of the Kennedy prize for personal service. 
Each candidate must possess the personal assets of “integrity 
of character, helpful influence on fellow students, leadership, 
and service to the college.” One-fifth of the senior women 
were eligible for election on the scholarship basis, but only 
four were regarded by the electors as meeting the personal 
rquirements. These charter members were chosen from the 
class of 1918 by the women of the faculty and the women of the 
class. Elections, hereafter, will be made by the members of 
“Cap and Gown” from the Junior class at the close of each 
academic year. 


Indiana University—Under the direction of Dean Mason 
a campaign to finance campus relief activities, to which the 
students, on registration cards signed at the opening of the 
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second semester, pledged to give a definite amount of time each 
week, has just closed. The plan includes the obtaining of a 
monthly subscription from every faculty member, student, and 
employee of the university. The money so obtained will be 
used to buy materials for five lines of relief work already 
established: knitting and making surgical dressings for the 
Monroe County Red Cross (a yarn shop will be opened on the 
campus, and surgical dressings work has been done on the 
campus under the direction of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment for some time) making garments for French orphans and 
for needy children in Bloomington, a work which the Y.W.C.A. 
girls have been doing; the making of layettes for French 
babies and sewing for the American Committee for the Relief 
of French Wounded. The sum of $500 a month for four 
months has been raised. 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt will deliver the 1918 commence- 
ment address at Indiana University. 


The State University of Iowa—Miss Mary Anderson, the 
Christian Association Secretary at the State University of Iowa, 
has left at the call of the National Y.W.C.A. to do work 
among the nurses in France. 

Eleven graduate nurses from the School of Nurses con- 
nected with the Medical College, have entered war service. 


University of Kansas.—The Kansas State Women’s Land 
Army was recently organized here under the direction of 
Dr. Ida Hyde, representative of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae at the university. Women students are enthusi- 
astic about the farm movement and although their services will 
probably not be needed this summer on Kansas farms, they 
stand ready to serve next year. A woman from each county in 
the state was appointed to superintend the movement in her 
own vicinity this summer. 

The University of Kansas has had a war convocation at 
least once a month during the past year, for which speakers of 
national importance have been provided. The entire University 
attends these lectures, men substituting such attendance for 
their regular hour of military service and the women being 
excused from their daily exercise. The proximity of Camp 
Funston makes it possible to obtain prominent army officers for 
some of the lectures. 


University of Michigan—The Betsey Barbour Dormitory, 
the gift of former Regent Levi L. Barbour, will not be built 
for at least two years because of the great increase in the cost 
of building materials and labor. 

There are nine nurses from the university training school at 
present serving in the war. Three of these are with the 
Harper Hospital unit, three with the Shenly Base Hospital 
unit and the remaining three are in different locations. 
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The food course, recommended by Herbert C. Hoover, is 
receiving considerable attention at the University of Michigan. 
The course includes three divisions: war and food, nutrition 
and laboratory work. 

The women of the university have already held their regis- 
tration, though the registration for women in the city has been 
postponed until somewhat later. The number of university 
women registering was very large. 


University of Missouri—The University of Missouri has 
introduced a three-term plan, in order to better meet the de- 
mands of war times. The following calendar has been adopted 
for next year: Fall term, August 31, 1918, to December 21, 1918; 
Winter term, December 30, 1918, to April 23, 1919; Spring and 
Summer term, April 24, 1919, to August 15, 1919. 

Each term has as many actual working days as the former 
semester. The instructors are expected to teach two terms 
each year and the vacation term will be arranged by the dean, 
the head of the department, and the individual instructor. By 
this arrangement the University will be in session except a 
week at Christmas and two weeks at the end of August; yet 
the individual professor will have a longer vacation than before. 

During the past few weeks the University has heard Dr. 
H. H. Powers, who gave five lectures on “War and Democra- 
cy”; Dr. Hugh Black, who addressed the University assembly 
five times on “Ethical and Religious Problems Raised by the 
War”; and Miss Helen Fraser, who spoke on “Woman’s Part 
in Winning the War.” 


Ohio State University —The University is offering in Sep- 
tember, 1918, a course in Nursing, the entrance requirements 
for which are the same as those for the course in Home 
Economics; that is graduation from a High School of the first- 
grade. It is a five-year course, accomplishing by co-operation 
with the Protestant Hospital Training School for Nurses, as 
much as would ordinarily take seven academic years. The 
actual hospital training will be given in the summer. The 
course as outlined meets the needs of the American Nurses’ 
Association, of the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing and the legal requirements of the State of Ohio. It 
offers to women preparation as supervising nurses, hospital 
superintendents, social-service nurses, industrial nurses and 
hospital dietitians. On satisfactory completion of the work the 
student will receive the degree of Bachelor in Science and a 
diploma in Nursing. 

A hospital for aviators and others in military training is 
being erected on the university grounds and will be completed 
about May 15th. It will be conducted by army surgeons. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—A most successful educational 
and vocational conference was held at Ohio Wesleyan under 
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the direction of the Student Government Association from 
April 24th to 28th. Exhibits from the various organizations 
offering fields of service for college women were attractively 
arranged in the Girls’ Rest Room, and were open to faculty 
and townspeople as well as students. The Vocational Con- 
ference took on the general tone of opportunities for women, 
resulting from the present conditions. The speakers included 
Miss Park and Miss Evans, of the City-Labor Bureau of Cleve- 
land and Columbus; Miss Johnston, Secretary Women’s Com- 
mittee of the State Council of National Defense, Miss Ward 
of the National Y.W.C.A. Board and Mrs. Lena Leonard 
Fisher of Cleveland. 

A beautiful regimental flag will be presented to the 147th 
Field Hospital Corps at Camp Sheridan as the gift of the 
Student Government and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions of Ohio Wesleyan. 


Reed College.—Reed College has once more been called 
upon to make a sacrifice for the benefit of the country. Miss 
Florence Read, Secretary to the President, has accepted an 
appointment in Washington, D. C., as secretary for the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. Miss Read left Portland on March 
18th, intending to take up her new work about March 25th. 

The course in reconstruction—the training of women to 
help disabled soldiers—being given by the college is now well 
started. Eighteen women are registered in the course and 
already many inquiries are being received in regard to the sum- 
mer courses which are now being considered. 


Syracuse University——As a war measure, all spring vaca- 
tions were omitted that the college year might close the last of 
May. This will alter the Women’s Day program materially 
and abolish temporarily the customary Moving-Up Day. The 
college will re-open for the fall term on October Ist. 

Several units numbering fifteen women, each with a chap- 
erone have been organized for summer work on the farms of 
central New York. 

The Penny-a-Day-for-Red-Cross system has been working 
through all the women’s living centers since March. 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University—Miss Annie W. 
Goodrich, assistant professor, department of nursing and health, 
has been appointed Chief Inspecting Nurse of the Army and 
has been granted an indefinite leave of absence from the de- 
partment. Her headquarters are at the office of the Surgeon 
General and her duties call for the inspection of the nursing 
service of the army hospitals both in this country and abroad. 
The appointment of Assistant Inspecting Nurse has been given 
to Miss Elizabeth Burgess, a former student of the department 
of nursing and health. Miss Burgess is now the inspector of 
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nurses’ training schools for the state of New York, but the 
education department at Albany has granted her leave of 
absence in order that she may render this patriotic service. A 
further contribution to national service has been made by the 
department in releasing Miss Florence Johnson, instructor in 
public health nursing, from her duties here to enable her to 
undertake the directorship of the Atlantic Division of the Red 
Cross Nursing Service. As New York is the point of embarka- 
tion of hospital medical and nursing units, the Atlantic Division 
ranks next in responsibility and importance to Washington 
headquarters. 


Trinity College, Washington, D. C—Commandant Réquin 
of the French Military Mission lectured recently at the College 
and showed pictures of the front that had been sent to the 
War College by the French Government. Under the auspices 
of the Current Events Club Dr. McGuire gave an enlightening 
talk on the religious, social and economic development of 
South America and the various problems that it presents to us. 
Miss Jane Hoey, an alumna, lecturer on family rehabilitation 
in the School of Philanthrophy of Fordham University, dis- 
cussed certain phases of the widow’s pension law with the 
students in sociology. 

In the recent Washington “drive” for War Savings Stamps, 
Trinity students subscribed generously and exceeded their 
allotment by a wide margin. Four classes in home nursing 
have been formed and are doing excellent work under the tutel- 
age of Miss Johnson. 

In compliance with the request of the Government, a two- 
hour course in food conservation has been followed during this 
semester, and as demonstration and experiments in practical 
food chemistry fall within its range it has proved highly inter- 
esting as well as very helpful. In keeping with the spirit of 
the times the Class of 1918 has voted to dispense with much of 
the traditional ceremony of commencement week and only the 
services of Baccalaureate Sunday and the conferring of degrees 
will be retained. It was further decided to use the time ordi- 
narily spent in glee club and dramatic rehearsals for a course 
in Red Cross surgical dressings. 


Vassar College —The Associate Alumnae at their annual 
meeting in January, 1918, voted to send a Vassar unit abroad 
under the American Red Cross and to support such a unit with 
the cooperation of the War Service Committee of the college 
(undergraduates and faculty). A committee of the Alumnae, 
of which Mrs. Edward Perry Townsend is chairman, is now 
working on funds and personnel and it is hoped that the unit 
will be ready to sail in June or July. The unit, according to 
the Red Cross direction, will consist of trained social workers, 
doctors, nurses, canteen workers and possibly farmers. ‘The 
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number of workers has not yet been determined, nor the partic- 
ular field in France, but the members will enlist for service 
under the Red Cross and will work as one or several units in 
rehabilitation service. 


Wellesley College—The intercollegiate debate in which 
five colleges, Barnard, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar and 
Wellesley, took part was-a most interes — occasion at Welles- 
ley, where Smith College, entering the debate for the first time, 
met Wellesley. The judges from the three collges not repre- 

‘nted in the debate awarded the decision to the negative, 
Smith College, though they stated that they had rarely heard a 
debate so evenly sustained on both sides. 

The college has had the rare opportunity of listeni ing to the 
Archbishop of Y ork who spoke to a crowded chapel after mak- 
ing five other addresses in Bos ston that day. Everyone was im- 
pressed with the earnestness and spirituality of the Archbishop’s 
feeling with regard to the war and although his talk was 
primarily on the work of the women of England the quality 
of the feeling in his address counted for more than the facts 
that he presented 


University of Wisconsin.—This year the annual women’s 
vocational conference held at the university assumed even 
greater importance than it has in former years due to the desire 
of every university woman to be engaged in some useful work 
during the war. During the three days ten speakers told of 
the openings for women in industry, journalism, business, ad- 
vertising, secretarial work, conservation work, civil service, 
pharmacy, a public health. After her talk each speaker held 
round-table discussions and individual conferences with those 
girls desiring more specific information. Every meeting was 
largely attended and there is a general feeling that the con- 
ference was particularly interesting and helpful this year. 


College of Wooster.—In order to begin to live up to the 
standards of the A. C. A., on whose accredited list the College 
of Wooster has recently been placed, a vocational conference 
for women was planned and has been successfully carried out 
here. Vocational guidance other than the hit-or-miss kind has 
never been attempted here before. _The conference lasted three 
days, girls being excused from classes in order to attend. Four- 
teen specialists in work open to women came from Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and New York to give talks and to hold 
individual conferences. 

The girls found Miss Esther Smith from the Pittsburgh 
Vocational Bureau especially helpful. She was able to: stay 
at the college during the entire conference; and when she left 
there was scarcely a college girl who had not talked with her 


i ¢ ived inspiration and practical sugeestions from her 
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APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 

INDUSTRIAL UNION 

264 Boylston St., 
3oston, Mass. 

FLORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTOR 
The Appointment Bureau’ must 
again record a new sorrow in the 
sudden death of Mrs. Margaret Post 
Stolz, formerly research fellow. The 
Jureau. was expecting to welcome 


her back to renewed active service 
when her husband left for the front. 
Her death therefore is both a per- 
sonal and an official loss. 

Miss Constance Votey sailed early 
in April for service with the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital Unit. 

Additional calls for cooperation 
from war organizations continue to 
come. The director, as a member 
of the Land Service: Committee of 
the Women’s Land Army of Ameri- 
ca, has been appointed registrar for 
farm the graduate and 
women of the New 

Plans being 
closer cooperation 
placing volunteer 
The Bureau is cooper- 
ating with other agencies in 
arranging for an employment manage- 
ment conference to be held at the close 
of the course organized under the 
Ordnance Department and offered by 
the Boston University, Harvard College 
and the Institute of 
Technology. 


service for 
undergraduate 
England colleges. 
considered for 
with agencies 
social workers. 


are 


3oston in 


Massachusetts 


3ureau and the Social 
Service Advisory Committee will we:- 
come for the second time a group 
of college juniors and seniors who 
come for the purpose of gaining 
some knowledge of the work of the 
social agencies in Boston. 


In June the 


BUREAU 
FOR 


OF OCCUPATIONS 
TRAINED WOMEN 


108 City Hall, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
LUCY M, 


PARK, PLACEMENT SECRETARY 


The work of the new Bureau is 
progressing encouragingly in several 
The canvass that is be- 


ing made of business houses, social 


directions. 


centers and the field of opportunity 
in general has brought definite re- 
sults in the shape of calls for as- 
The records and experience 
State Bureau have been of 
value and have relieved us of 


sistance. 
of the 
great 
much preliminary work. 

Conferences 
for with 


have been arranged 
several Ohio colleges and 
the first has already been held at 
Oberlin. The plan that has been 
adopted in connection with the Ober- 


lin conferences promises to work well 


and to prove decidedly interesting 
to the students. The secretary of 
the Bureau conducts the meeting, 


which is devoted to one particular 
line of work, and gives a general out- 
line of the necessary preparation and 
the opportunities for ultimate 


This is followed by an 


suc- 


ad- 


cess. 
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FERRY HALL 


FOR GIRLS 


] eres: a wooded campus on a bluff over- 


looking Lake Michigan, a park of twelve acres 

of picturesque ravines and brooks, with fine 

bracing air blowing through the trees. Place 
this campus in a residential center known for its 
homes of wealth and culture, twenty-eight miles 
from Chicago. Then you can get a suggestion of the 
superb location of Ferry Hall, the school for girls 
and young women at Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Here is a mid-western institution with the scholastic 
standing of the best Eastern schools—considered so 
by the strongest Eastern women’s colleges, which 
give it certificate privileges. The mental life of the 
school calls for that self-mastery of a girl’s mind 
which commands concentration on the immediate 
task. Once she has gained this there is no need to 
worry about the quality of her intellectual fibre. 


The curriculum embraces four years of high-school 
work and college preparation, two years of junior- 
college work, and special courses in music, expres- 
sion, domestic arts and science. The proximity to 
Chicago enables the girls to take advantage of the 
cultural opportunities of that city. 


Ferry Hall stands for a vital type of practical 
Christianity that gives a peculiar tone to the school, 
easily recognized by visitors and acknowledged by 
the hundreds of purposeful women scattered among 
its alumnae in practically all the important cities of 
the United States. 

The beauty and extent of the campus lure the girls 
to an active outdoor life. A well-equipped gymna- 
sium, with a large modern swimming pool, furnished 
opportunity for supervised exercise. The physical 
director and a trained nurse have constant oversight 
of the girls’ physical condition. An artesian 
well guarantees the purity of the water. 

Ferry Hall is a splendid school for the girl who 
wants the intellectual training of the Eastern schools 
plus the advantages of an ideal mid-western location. 


A word of inquiry will bring details. Address 


THE PRINCIPAL, Box E, Lake Forest, III. 
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dress given by a representative of 
the particular profession or business 
under discussion. Our first confer- 
ence at Oberlin was on opportunities 
for the trained nurse. Miss Roberts, 
of the Lake Division of the Red 
Cross, spoke particularly of the war 
work of the nurse in 
and at the front. 
of course, 


this country 
The meeting was, 
followed by individual 
conferences. 

Like other cities, Cleveland finds 
its greatest difficulty in meeting the 
demand for stenographers. A _ very 
definite effort to cope with the situa- 
tion is being made in the State City 
Labor Exchange, in connection with 
which this bureau is established. The 
cooperation of the majority of type- 
writer companies and __ business 
schools has been obtained in the plan 
to furnish statistics in regard to the 
actual demand for  stenographers, 
and to ascertain how much duplica- 
tion of work there is among the 
various agencies which are attempting 
to meet the needs of the city. It 
will be possible from this informa- 
tion, to know what can be done to 
facilitate the training of an addi- 
tional supply of workers and it may 
be possible also, to reduce the 
amount of changing which is going 
on at present, by’ making an appeal 
to both employers and applicants to 
assist in working out the problem. 
It remains to be seen of what actual 
value the results of the plan will be, 
but the fact that other employment 
bureaus are willing to cooperate in 
such a study is a definite gain. 


BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN 


302 S. 13th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THEODORA S. BUTCHER, MANAGER 
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Until the middle of June the man- 
ager will divide her time between the 
S3ureau of Occupations and the Na- 
tional Red Cross, Department of 
Civilian Relief in securing trained 
workers for Home Service positions 
throughout the United States. Her 
headquarters for the Red Cross 
work will be at the office of the Bu- 
reau of Occupations, 302 S. 13th St., 
Philadelphia, where applications for 
Civilian Relief positions may be sent. 

The time and resources of the 
managers have been taxed more than 
ever to give information and _ sug- 
gestions to candidates entering busi- 
ness or professional life or wishing 
to take training. At the request of 
the President of the Undergraduates’ 
Association, the manager visited the 
University of Pennsylvania and 
talked with the undergraduates. 
Three similar afternoon visits for ad- 
visory interviews were made at 
3ryn Mawr College at the request 
of the dean. 

Because of the numerous activities 
connected with the war, many of the 
trained social workers have _ been 
drawn from their regular occupa- 
tions so that the demand for social 
workers for the regular charitable 
has been almost as 
great as the demand for stenograph- 
The supply is equally small. 
We call this to the attention of the 
college woman, who has decided to 
take further training and ask her to 
consider the 


organizations 


ers. 


nine months’ course in 
a school of philanthropy as well as 
the eight months course in 


ness college. 


a_ busi- 
There have also been many de- 
mands for skilled dietitians of mature 
years and experience. For the house- 
hold administrative positions in col- 
leges, a college degree is frequently 
required in addition to the technical 
training in domestic science. 
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COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE  BU- 
REAU OF OCCUPATIONS 


, 
201-2 Kansas City Life Bldg., 1 Cf « 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MRS. WILLIAM E. CRAMER, MANAGER 
get some enthusiasm for training ¥ 
among the women who come to it— oman g 0 ege 
training along some particular line, 
no matter what, just so it is training. of the 
We must stem the tide or we shall 
wake up and find the business world 


, , 
glutted with untrained college wo- Pacific Coast 


men and untrained high school girls 


who have rushed in to take up the Liberal and Fine Arts 
many opportunities open to women Domestic Arts and Sciences 


for which so few of them are 
equipped. Campus of 140 Acres 

There is a dearth of good stenog- : 
raphers, good bookkeepers, good AURELIA ere Ph. D., President 
anything but there is an overwhelm- a See 
ing supply of women who wish good 


This office has been busy trying to 











pay. 
COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OC- The Homestead 
Epeenrenre . HILLSIDE 
409 Chamber of Commerce . Founded by Elizabeth H. Mead, 1883 
3uilding, Denver, Colo. NEWARK, CONN. 
THEODOSIA E. RAINES, MANAGER A school for girls, in a picturesque town, 


one hour from New York. From primary 

to college. Two residence houses, separate 

—_ ; ; School House and Gymnasium. 
There being a lull in placement 





: : a) me Poy Admits by certificate to the leading colleges. 
work during February and March, Attractive General and Special Courses for 
our office has seized the opportunity girls who do not enter college. Practical 
5 ; : ae Course in Household Science. Girls re- 
for stressing vocational guidance in ceive actual training in second residence 
ae . house, the Lodge. 
the colleges and for lining up desir- . 
able applicants. We have made four Study of the individual girl. Protection 
ae : against overstrain, but insistence on thorough 
visits to colleges. Miss Rattle, work. Booklet on request. 
chairman of the A.C. A. Vocation: : 
: 7 t C V cational Margaret R. Brendlinger, A. B. Vassar, Principal 
Committee, and Miss Raines, the Vida Hunt, Francis B. L. Smith, 5 PHmcpme 


manager of this bureau gave talks 
to the girls of the State Agricultural 
College and of the State Teachers’ 
College. 3oth of these meetings 
were followed by individual confer- 
ences, the number of which were a 
surprise to several of the faculty 
members. At Colorado College, the 
manager made an informal talk to 
the girls, after which both she and 


June Fete of the Senior Department 
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Miss Rattle were kept busy answer- 
ing the questions of eager students. 
At least forty conferences were held. 
The University of Colorado has ap- 
pointed a student committee through 
which our Bureau, once a week, com- 
municates items of interest to the 
student body. The manager holds 
conferences here once a _ month. 
While on these trips, we have 
made definite connection between the 
colleges and the Colorado Food 
Conservation Board. 

Among our most interesting calls 
are: a farm expert to teach garden- 
ing to 180 girls; office manager for a 
big insurance company; assistant reg- 
istrar in a college; head resident of 
a settlement house; private secretary; 
organizers of Civilian Relief work in 
the Rocky Mountain Division of the 
Red Cross; girls to be given special 
training for assistant buyers in one 
of our best Denver stores. During 
the first week of March we made five 
permanent placements. 


COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OC- 
CUPATIONS 


209 Congress Building, 
Detroit. 
MRS. HELEN C: MUNROE, MANAGER 

The annual meeting of the Col 
legiate Bureau of Occupations of De- 
troit was held on March 19th. The 
officers of last year were re-elected. 
The president’s report covered the 
work of the year in general, includ- 
ing the increased amount of voca- 
tional guidance work and the _ in- 
stalling of standard records and 
business system. 

The manager’s report showed that: 
(1) thirty distinct types of position 
had been filled; (2) that the college 
girl is increasingly welcome in busi- 
ness; (3) that the entrance of edu- 
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cated, trained women in numbers 
into the working world is raising 


salary standards. 

There is an interesting movement 
afoot here to concentrate all legiti- 
mate placement work of women 
under one roof; by the next number 
we shall probably be able to give 
definite facts concerning this. 


COLLEGIATE BUREAU 
CUPATIONS 


OF OC- 


1002 Stevens Building, 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


HELEN M. BENNETT, MANAGER 


The conference on Employment 
for the Woman of Forty-five was 


very well attended and drew forth 
some interesting discussion. Mr. 
Elmer Stevens of the C. A. Stevens 
Company was especially illuminat- 
ing on the possibilities for these 
women in department stores, their 
special fittness for this type of work, 
their native limitations, and _  sug- 
gested night courses in salesmanship 
for the untrained woman of middle 
age who wishes to enter this field of 
occupation. Mr. Victor Gannon of 
the Employment Bureau of the Em- 
ployers’ Association gave sidelights 
on his work in placing men of forty- 
five, and Miss Breckinridge of the 
School of Civics set forth proposed 


short courses which would prepare 
these women for semi-social posi- 
tions. The discussion seemed _ to 
stress the limitations of the mature 


woman in coping with the problem 
of employment, but it is interesting 
to note in this connection a very 
discriminating letter which came to 
this office from an employer concern- 
ing one of our young college gradu- 
ates in which he says, “She greatly 
overestimates her earning capacity. 
She takes a superficial view of busi- 
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ness generally and has not the first 
conception of the sense of responsi- 
bility. She is laboring under an arti- 
ficial philosophy which will interfere 
very much with her future unless 
she gets a more practical view of 
things. Her greatest handicap is thut 
she expects too much too soon.” 

We are having a great demand 
for legal stenographers, for draughts- 
women, and have placed candidates 
with the War Savings Committee, 
Federal Trade Commission, Ameri- 
can Fund for the French Wounded, 
American Red Cross, British Re- 
cruiting Mission, and the Federal 
War Trade Board. We have sent 
another laboratory worker to the 
city psychopathic laboratory and 
placed a young woman as efficiency 
expert with one of the large de- 
partment stores. 


COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL BU- 
REAU 


510 Bessemer Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


ESTHER M. SMITH, DIRECTOR 


When this item for News Notes 
goes to press it will be almost time 
for the Spring Conference of the 
National Committee of Collegiate 
Bureaus of Occupations. At _ this 
writing, we have just received the 
good news that Pittsburgh is to be 
hostess for the meeting to be held Sat- 
urday, May 25th. We are looking 
forward with keen anticipation to 
entertaining the other Bureaus, for 
the first time and hope that all the 
bureaus will have at least one repre- 
sentative present. With such a cen- 
tral location, we hope to have this 
the most truly representative gather- 
ing up to this time. 

On the 18, 19 and 20 of March, 
Wooster College held for its women 
students a Vocational Conference, at 
which a wide variety of occupations 
for women were presented. Miss 
Smith spoke on “New Occupations 
for Women on Account of the War” 
and held conferences with innumer- 






Journals Wanted 


The October, 1916, and the Mar. 
May and October, 1917, numbers of 
the Journal are exhausted. Mem- 


bers having copies of those issues 
of which they are willing to dispose 
will confer a favor by communicat- 
ing with the Executive Secretary, 
934 Stewart Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


Boston, 2A Park Street. 
New York, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Arcade. 
Chicago, 814 Steger Building. 
Denver, 317 Masonic Building. 
Portland, 514 Journal Building. 
Berkeley, 2161 Shattuck Avenue. 


Los Angeles, 533 City Bank Building. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Building. 


Send to any address above for agency manual. 





The Smead School for Girls 


Established 1884 


Incoraped 1911 


RESIDENT AND DAY 
PUPILS 


Montessori, Primary, Intermediate, 
College Preparatory 


THE MISSES ANDERSON, Principals 
Toledo, Ohio 








KENT PLACE SCHOOL 


Summit, New Jersey 


Mrs. Sara Woodman Paul 
Miss Anna S. Woodman 
Principals. 
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Dr. Stanton Coit, President of the 
Ethical Church, London, says: 


“The Menorah Journal is an ex- 
cellent periodical both in spirit and 
thought as well as literary quality.” 


Every college man and woman 
should subscribe to the only publica- 
tion of its kind. Notable contributors 
to previous issues include Israel 
Zangwill, Justice Louis Brandeis, 
President Charles W. Eliot, Pro- 
fessor John Dewey, and others. 


Subscriptions 
$2.00 per year 


The Menorah Journal 
600 Madison Avenue New York City 


Wallace School and 
Conservatory 


College Preparatory Course and two years 
of Collegiate Work. Domestic Science 
and Art. Graduate Courses in Piano, 
Voice, Organ, Violin, Public School 
Music. 4 


BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 
THE MISSES WALLACE 


PRINCIPALS 
82 Jefferson Avenue Columbus, Ohio 


ALICE GLADDEN 
GRACE LATIMER JONES 


Send for Catalogue 


Head Mistresses 








ee 
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Columbus School for Girls 


Parsons Place 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Day and Boarding School. College 
Preparatory and General Course 
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able students all three days of the 
conference. Miss Ruth E. Marshall, 
dean of women at Wooster, is to be 
congratulated on the success of the 
first conference held at the college 
and of the interest aroused among 
the citizens of the town, as well as 
among the students. 

The Pittsburgh Committee was in- 
terested in the February News Notes 
from Chicago and _ Philadelphia, 
which showed that those bureaus 
were doing war service of the same 
kind, as has been undertaken by the 
Pittsburgh Bureau. By giving half 
time to the Department of Women 
in Industry of the Council of Nation- 
al Defense, Miss Smith has been 
working on the problem of mobiliz- 
ing the woman power of Allegheny 
County to be on call when the need 
arises. In connection with the Liberty 
Loan drive this department will have 
a large mass meeting with new war 
pictures recently released by the 
government, and Mrs. Antoinette 
I'unk of Washington as speaker. The 
meeting is especially desired for 
women in industry. 

So far this month, the Pittsburgh 
Sureau has made over seventy-five 
placements almost all of them hav- 
ing salaries over seventy-five dollars 
a month. Quite a number of these 
positions has been with departments 
of the United States Government 
located in Pittsburgh. 


WOMAN’S OCCUPATIONAL BU- 
REAU 


827 Andrus Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MARGARET HUTTON ABELS, MANAGER 


“Woman Takes Job as Solicitor 
for Live Stock Firm. Not Even the 
Stock Yards are Immune,” says a 
Twin City paper. This is one of 
our regstrants and she is “making 
good.” We made eleven placements 
in February and fifteen in March. 
The permanent positions are gaining 
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and we are re- 
ceiving calls for some high salaried 
women. One of our registrants has 
gone into our famous knitting fac- 
tory as manager of a large office de- 
partment. 

In February the manager visited 
Northfield and talked to the seniors 
of Carleton and Saint Olaf colleges 
on Vocations for Women, and in 
March she talked to the Hamline 
girls at chapel and_ inter- 
seventeen of them. Dean 


over the temporary 


College 
viewed 
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3enton of Carleton, and Dean Young 
of Hamline, made these visits both 
pleasant and profitable. 

Our office force has been increased 
by the addition of Miss Ness Stans- 
berry as assistant on a _ scholarship 
basis. She is taking work at the 
University of Minnesota and render- 
ing valuable service in the office. 

Our registration is keeping up an 
average of seven a day and we are 
busier than ever in our war informa- 
tion department. 


American Efficiency 


The Vaterland, one of the German interned ships and the 


largest ship afloat, is now in the United States service renamed 


the Leviathan. 


Americans are able to operate this ship at a 


higher rate of speed than the Germans were able to do and this 


with 200 tons of coal less a day. 


The Leviathan has one Ameri- 


can captain in place of five German captains of the Vaterland, and 
one American chief engineer instead of a chief engineer and five 
assistants that German efficiency required. 





